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New England and Other Matters. 


The Massachusetts State-House.—A 
state Capitol, which, after many enlargements 
and considerable patching, seems at last to have 
reached a reasonable degree of fixity, is that of 


Massachusetts. It has had to grow because the 
state has grown; and yet it is only a little more 
than a century since the state paid its four 
thousand dollars for the “governor’s pasture’ 
on the highest point of Beacon Hill, owned by 
the heirs of John Hancock. 

Charles Bulfinch, Boston’s first architect, was 
the chairman of the building committee. The 
corner-stone of the State-house was laid on the 
Fourth of July, 1795, by the Grand Lodge of 
Masons, Paul Revere, Master, in the presence 
of Governor Sam Adams.. The building was 
completed and occupied in January, 1798. It 
bade fair to meet the needs of the commonwealth 
for many years, yet several additions had been 
made previous to the radical reconstruction— 
pictured by the engravings on our front cover 
page—which began in 1889. 

The State-house extension occupies the site of 
the old Cochituate reservoir, bounded by Mount 
Vernon, Hancock, Derne and Temple Streets. 
The annex is four hundred feet long, and at its 
widest part two. hundred and twelve feet wide. 
It makes the Massachusetts State-house one of 
the largest legislative structures in the world. 

Speaking of automobiles “and such,” it 
is interesting to note that the city of Boston owns 
one thousand and twenty-three horses, and to 
speculate on what will become of all such 
municipal live stock when we get the com- 
pressed-air fire-engine and the electric ash-cart. 

With the lumbermen coming out of the 
Maine woods came also curious tales of the 
havoe wrought amongst them by the grip. Some- 
times, they say, a whole camp of men would 
have to drop work and go to take care of a camp- 
ful of sick men. Then the invalids, becoming 
convalescent, would have to nurse the nurses, 
who had been attacked in their turn! “Aside 
from the grip,’’ say the Maine papers, signifi- 
cantly, it has been a successful year in the woods 
—which suggests the comment that no one can 
expect a man to achieve much success while he 
is under the influence of that heart-breaking 
disease. 


Imported birds are not necessarily nui- 
sances, although our English sparrows, at least, 
seem pretty clearly to answer that description. 
For instanee, Dr. W. Seward Webb and others 
have undertaken to dower the State of Vermont 
with a new game bird, the English pheasant, and 
scores of them are already to be found in the 
woods and parks of Doctor Webb’s estate, Shel- 
burne Farm. Again, two years ago, twenty or 
thirty English goldfinches, natives of Kent and 
Surrey, were liberated in Shelburne Park, and 
in this short time they have made themselves 
quite at home, and have gained greatly in num- 
bers. The goldfinch is a handsome bird, a sweet 
singer, and not unfriendly to his American 
cousins, and it looks as if Doctor Webb had done 
a good deed in assisting him to immigrate. Of 
the desirability of the pheasant, there can be no 
shadow of doubt. 


A cat club is the newest thing in Chicago, 
and its projectors, women who are interested in 
cats, have begun operations by setting forth a 
friendly intention toward New Englanders. 
“The club,” says the Times-Herald, “has a 
benevolent motive toward a class of women in 
New England who are struggling with the ‘coon’. 
or ‘shag’ cat, which was certainly, in the days of 
its ancestry, an Angora. But from want of care 
and comfortable housing it has been allowed to 
be bred with the common farm cat until it is not 
a long-lived animal.”” This is a trifle indefinite, 
but it sounds generous. Perhaps the club-women 
propose to give a comfortable house and a pure- 
np Angora to every New England woman who 

“struggling with a coon cat’; but to guard 
onal future misunderstandings the recipients 
should insist that each Angora should be 
guaranteed to live out its nine lives. 

An old sailor who died in Portland recently 
at the age of seventy-one, was wont to boast that 
he made his first fishing trip when he was eight 
years old, and caught forty-seven mackerel. At 
the age of twelve he hooked a shark, which 
pretty nearly carried boat and all to the bottom 
before the case was settled. At thirteen he 
landed a codfish that weighed one hundred and 
thirty pounds. At fifteen he was one of the 
pioneers of the halibut fishery on the “banks.” 
He signalized the year of his coming of age by 
spending two days and nights beating about in 
an open boat in the Bay of Fundy. These were 


only a few of the earlier incidents in a long life 
which, although it never led the old captain far 
from his native coast, abounded in adventurous 
interest —as it 


did in usefulness. Many 
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opportunities came to him, it is true, but it is 
equally true that he wasted no time in “waiting 
for things to turn up;”’ he was always ready to 
go and turn them up. 

The Rhode Island State Fair will be 
held this year on October 9th, continuing till the 
13th—the latest dates, says a commentator, that 
have yet been fixed for any such event in New 
England. The explanation is that early Sep-| 
tember days are likely to be as warm as those of | ¥ 
July, and therefore the October days are adopted | 
in the interest of the live stock, which last year 
suffered from the heat. This is sensible, not to 
say humane, for October is frequently our most 
delightful month; and on all accounts the Rhode 
Islanders deserve credit for setting the new 
fashion. 

Mention of this matter reminds one of our 
county fairs, which in some sections seem to be 
falling into decadence. Where a society is 
“struggling .for existence, with its grounds bur- 
dened with debt,’ there is room for discourage- 
ment, of course, but a correspondent of The 
Billboard holds that even then “business meth- 
ods” will work wonders. And there is surely 
force in his contention that many fair associa- 
tions are handicapped by “ornamental officers,’’ 
men who are continued year after year as direc- 
tors, superintendents, and so forth, although 
they take little interest in the fair, and make no 
special effort to strengthen their special depart- 
ments. 

“Live managers of fairs,’ he says, ‘‘will print 
their catalogues early, carefully prepare their list 
of regular premiums, think up many special | 
premiums, and pledge every superintendent to 
take hold and fill up his department, besides 
making sure that every director contributes both 
time and energy. In April, months before the 
fair, we mail a catalogue to every family in the 
county. The advertising in it more than pays 
the expense. 

“Our opening day will be ‘Children’s Day.’ 
Then we shall charge a nominal entrance fee, 
and spend twice as much as we receive in pro- 
viding special attractions to interest the children. 
We shall have an evening fair one night. Two 
or three times during the summer and fall before 
the fair we shall get out special large editions of 
some local paper, giving generous space to adver- 
tising the original and unusual features of the 
fair, and mailing a copy of the paper to every 
family in the county. We shall use the county 
bill-boards freely.’’ 

These are good ideas, in the main, and they 
are not copyrighted. Perhaps a vigorous appli- 
cation of them might save the lives of fair associ- 
ations whose managers have failed to realize 
that in these days “attractions” abound, and that 
pleasure-seekers are likely to go where they are 
most persuasively invited. 
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Officious. 


The nurse whose letters make up the interesting 
little volume called *“The Cruel Side of the War” 
says that she onee repented of an act which was 
meant to be kindly, and proved to be merely 
officious. She was on board the Wilson Small 
when it was decided that some of the shipping 
would have to be burned. 


Doctor Jenkins told us that if we had any 
valuables on board we had better secure them, as 
the Small might have to be burned. While 1 1 
was getting my bags ready, I remembered that 
Doctor Ware and David aight were ashore, in 
charge of the sick who were left in the tents, and 
that all their things would be burned unless 
somebody saved them. So, without further 
thought, I went into the stateroom which they 
shared peer, and ag gee a huge shawl of 
Robert Ware’s on the floor, I proceeded to fill it 
with the entire contents of tips room. 

I had just finished, and was knotting the ends 
of the shaw] together, when Georgy, my fellow- 
nurse, came by. She looked like a mocking 
fiend, gazing at that wretched blue bundle. 
She drew such a picture of the possible morrow. 
and of my shame and confusion when I should 
have to explain what I had been about, that I 
was completely beaten dewn and humbled. And 
when I — that the Small was not to be 
burned, I fell into a M  commaeed abject state of 
mind. This mollified her. 

“Come,” said she, relentingly, ‘there’s time 
——_ Let’s go to work and put the things | 


How grateful I felt to her, while I quickly 
untied the “pack,” as she persisted in calling it! 
I had a general idea where the coats and trousers | 
ought to go; but where the minor articles 
belonged, who could tell? But 1 would not 
show perplexity under Georgy’s eye, and I 
popped them here and there, with a semblance 
of order that the stateroom did not wear when I 
went into it. 

Alas! Next morning, through the ventilator, 
came the fatal ery: 

“Haight, take your things off my bed!” 

“Where’s my hair-brush ?” 

gaa 8 _ a at 

= my sow ieve you’ve even m 
tooth-brush r nse 

And so the dialogue went on until things were 
once more found. 
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Willing to Borrow. 


Mary, the maid, was dusting the*V enus in the 
parlor, and Jane, the nurse, was watching her. 


“Will you be havin’ a new hat for Easter?’ 
asked Jane. 

“No,” said Mary, “I can’t afford any new 
clothes at all this summer. a, y!”’ she continued, 
looking at Venus, “I wish I knew where she 
left hers,”—Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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ment at Washing- 


turned his undivided attention 
to the subject of cotton. It was 
not the first, or the fiftieth, time he had thought 
of it. Sinee his arrival at Helena he had been 
allowed to think of little else; and now, at the 
earnest solicitation of Colonel Conklyn, who 
sat near him, also with his feet on the railing, 
he took it into consideration again. 

Colonel Conklyn was a @gnified, white- 
haired man, who, unofficially, but none the 
less really, represented Helena’s interest in 
cotton. The ideas of Heaton and of Colonel 
Conklyn on the general subject of this staple 
were possibly identical, but touching a certain 
quantity of cotton their notions were quite 
dissimilar ; and it happened to be a very large 
quantity. 

To understand the situation it will be neces- 
sary to recall the obscure fact that on July 
4, 1863, after a sharp contention, which cost 
more lives than were lost in the charge at San 
Juan Hill, a Confederate garrison marched 
out of Helena, and a Federal force marched in 
and took possession. It was only an incident 
among events, and quite overshadowed by the 
surrender of Vicksburg on the same day. To 
the people of Helena the occupation of their 
town by the Yankees was an affair of immense 
importance; but outsiders hardly noticed it, 
and history simply jotted down the day and 
date, without thinking it worth while to note 
the details. 

When the United States troops took posses- 
sion of Helena, Heaton, special agent of the 
Treasury Department, acting in conjunction 
with the army,—and under instructions to do 
very much as seemed to him good in his own 
eyes, and not to trouble the department with 
foolish and trivial questions oftener than was 
absolutely necessary,—took charge of the 
financial interests of the Federal government 
in the town. 

It was part of his duty to collect internal 
revenue taxes, but there was nothing in sight 
on which to levy them. He was authorized to 
receive customs, but no importations of a 
dutiable nature were arriving. Heaton felt 
that so far his position was not beset with 
difficulties; but there was one other thing to 
be considered—cotton. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war Helena 
was a point at which great quantities of cotton 
converged for shipment up the Mississippi. 
When there was fighting along the river, 
cotton did not cease coming to Helena, but did 
cease leaving it. For nearly two years the 
merchants of the town had not shipped a bale 
of cotton except to New Orleans and Memphis, 
and in these markets the demand had been 
extremely limited. 

Heaton had not been in Helena ten hours 
before discovering that the place was literally 
bursting with cotton. The great warehouses, 
near the steamboat wharf, were full to their 
rafters. Thousands upon thousands of bales 
were lying under long sheds, which had been 
constructed to shelter them, and even unused 
rooms in private houses had been utilized for 
Storage purposes. 

Heaton roughly estimated that, at five hun- 


between seven and eight millions of dollars; 
and cotton was contraband of war. 

The question which confronted the Treasury 
agent was what to do with this cotton. The 
question which, after the excitement of battle 


N a day near the| 
middle of July, | “that you have not made up your mind to/| the hotel for the purpose of cultivating Heaton’s 
1863, Heaton, a/| confiscate our cotton in behalf of your govern- | acquaintance. He was the sole representative 
special agent of the | ment.”” There was a dawning light of hope in | of the Federal government who, in those days, | 
Treasury Depart-| the colonel’s keen gray eyes. 
“You have stated the case precisely,”’ replied | citizens of Helena. It was whispered that he 


of the long porch | useless formality. 
which fronted the principal | be required to move the cotton out of this town, | 
hotel of Helena, Arkansas, and | and I have not even one at my disposal. 
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\S By David Bruce Fitzgerald 


conversation on the veranda of the hotel,— | 


ton, sat with his| Heaton. “I have not made up my mind to do 
feet on the railing | it, but only because it would be at present a | the thought was very comforting to some ten 
A dozen steamboats would | thousand people. | 


“which I am likely to take into account.” | 
The remark was perhaps a little ungra- 
cious, but Colonel Conklyn did not appear 
offended. On the contrary, he expressed 
his deep appreciation of the attitude of the | 
Treasury agent, and in a few days it 
became evident that his feelings had been 
communicated to his neighbors. 
Merchants and planters began to drop into 


received even a show of cordiality from the 


was not going to confiscate their cotton, and 


In the meantime there was much suppressed | 


Under j excitement in the town. Men gathered in 





** HALF A MILLION DOLLARS * * * IS THE ARGUMENT I ADVANCE.” 


the conditions which prevail along the Missis- | 
sippi, down-river men will not risk their boats | 
above Memphis, and up-river boats would not 
venture below that point. Until circumstances | 
change there is plainly nothing I can do. If a| 
way to send that cotton North opens up, I will | 
confiscate every bale of it in half an hour. 
But in the meantime it remains your property, 
subject to my supervision.” 

“May I ask,” said the colonel, somewhat 
anxiously, ‘whether your government endoyses 
this view of the situation ?”’ 

“My government is too much occupied just | 
now,” replied Heaton, “to pay particular | 
attention to the questions of any man lower in 


groups of threes and fives, and conversed in | 
low, earnest tones. Colonel Conklyn was | 
often the central figure in these conferences. 
The Treasury agent was not aware of what 
was going on, but he was destined to find out. 

‘Toward the end of July Heaton began to 
feel that life on the front porch of a hotel in an 
Arkansas town was a trifle monotonous, and 
he was therefore the readier to accept a diver- 
sion which came in the form of a personal 
invitation delivered by Colonel Conklyn. 

“T should like, sir,’ said the worthy colonel, 
encountering Heaton as he emerged from the 
dining-room one morning after a late breakfast, 


“to show you something of our country. I} 
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Heaton, who had every reason for accepting 
these statements as true, finally agreed to the 
proposed excursion. Military regulations were 
not very strictly enforced in Helena on those 
hot summer days, and an order from the 
commanding officer, permitting the two to 
leave the lines and to return, was easily pro- 
cured. 

As, behind a pair of remarkably good horses, 
they rolled smoothly along the level road, 
winding between broad, low-lying fields of 
cotton and sugar-cane and tobacco, Heaton 
discovered that Colonel Conklyn was an excep- 
tionally entertaining companion. He directed 
the attention of the Treasury agent to the old 
manor-houses,—many of them half-hidden in 
groves of sombre pines,—and the colonel 
seemed to be familiar with a multitude of 
circumstances, humorous and grave, associated 
with these plantation residences and the lives 
of those who occupied them. 

To Heaton, reared ina Northern city, where 
one who could correctly recite the names of 
the people on his own square was exceptionally 
well-informed, this familiarity of a man with 
the life of a whole countryside was novel and 
interesting; and before they reached their 
destination the Northerner and the Southerner 
had, to a degree, set aside the restraints of 
political difference, and established a certain 
relation of cordiality. Perhaps this was what 
one of them intended. 

“I often regret that I ever left this place,”’ 
said Colonel Conklyn, as they drew up and 
alighted before an old-fashioned, imposing 
mansion, which was beginning to exhibit signs 
of that dilapidation into which country houses, 
abandoned by their owners, so rapidly fall. 
“But after I was elected president of the bank 
in Helena I found it necessary to remove my 
family to town. For ten years now the place 
has been in charge of an overseer. You 
observe the result.” 

Colonel Conklyn’s gaze, as it slowly wandered 
from the weed-possessed lawn to certain shat- 
tered panes in the front windows, was abso- 
lutely mournful; but if there were any stories, 
pathetic or mirthful, associated with his former 
residence, he did not relate them. 

“At least,” he continued, visibly comforted 
by the anticipation, ‘“‘we will find a bountiful 
supper and good beds. Williamson, my over- 
seer, is efficient, but his ambitions are centred 
on large crops, and to the appearance of the 
place he is painfully indifferent.’’ 

**Howdy, colonel!”’ said Overseer William- 
son, a gaunt, deliberate man, who came from 
around the corner of the house. “Will you 
and your friend go inside?’’ 

“Not just yet,’ replied the colonel. “Have 
the horses put up, and we will take a little 
walk around the place. Mr. Heaton is from 
the North, and it may interest him to see some 
of our agricultural methods.” 

This was Heaton’s first visit to a plantation, 
and he was genuinely interested in the great 
tobacco-barns, and in the numerous sheds 
which sheltered the cane-crushers and sugar- 
kettles and cotton-gins. He saw many things 
he could not designate by name, and the uses 
of which he could not imagine; for the farm 
machinery of the South looks strange and 
uncouth when seen through Northern eyes 
and for the first time. 

Colonel Conklyn quietly explained those 
things which his guest found mysterious 
Williamson, who possessed the knowledge of 
practical experience, had his occasional word. 
And Heaton, when a negro boy came running 
to summon them to the house, felt that his 
ignorance of the evening was less than that of 
the morning. 

The supper—although Mrs. Williamson 
appeared somewhat flustered—was as the 


| colonel had predicted; and when the repast 


was finished, the host conducted Heaton to a 


rank than a major-general. I have asked the | have business this afternoon on one of my | large room, which, as he said, had formerly 


department for instructions, and have been | 


plantations, which lies at a distance of ten | 


been his library, and in which much of the old 


told to use my own discretion; and my judg-| miles from town, and I will be glad to have | furniture, including several inviting armchairs, 
dred dollars a bale, then the prevailing price in ment is that it would be a mistake to confiscate | you drive out with me and to accept my | still remained. Here, under the influence of 
the North, the cotton in Helena was worth | property which the United States authorities | hospitality for the night.” 


° ‘ | 
| cannot convert to their own uses or turn into | 


cash.”’ 
“Very considerate, I am sure,’ murmured 


| Colonel Conklyn. “Your view of the situation 
|is both ‘just and generous. There are men | 


had cooled, agitated Helena was what disposi- | who, in your position, would confiscate our 


tion Heaton was going to make of this cotton. 


| crop simply for the purpose of destroying it. 


Colonel Conklyn, as a representative citizen of | That cotton, as you are doubtless aware, repre- 


the town, decided to interview the Treasury 


sents the entire available resources of the 


“Tt would bea pleasure,”’ replied the Treasury 
agent, frankly, “were it not for the possibility | 
of being picked up by your men if I ventured 
outside our lines.’’ | 

‘Not the slightest danger of that,” said the | 
colonel, reassuringly. ‘There is not an organ- 
ized company of Confederate soldiers within 
twenty-five miles of this place; and should we 
happen to encounter a squad of stragglers, 


agent on the subject. Helena held its breath | people in this town and in the surrounding | which is most unlikely, my endorsement will 


while awaiting the colonel’s report. 


| country. Were it taken away from us, we | 


“T understand, then,” said Colonel Conklyn, | should be impoverished.” | 
“That is not a consideration,’ said Heaton, | Conklyn is not quite unknown in Arkansas.” | the talk soon became animated, he did not 


—this was well along toward the end of the 


be quite sufficient to insure your safety. You 
are perhaps aware that the name of Colonel 


the colonel’s geniality, the Treasury agent 
found the evening likely to seem much shorter 
than those to which he was accustomed at the 
hotel. 

An hour slipped by—perhaps two. Then 
something happened. There was a trampling 
outside the house and a shuffling inside. Half 
a dozen men arrived in quick succession. 
Colonel Conklyn welcomed them with cor- 
diality, and introduced them ceremoniously to 
Heaton as his friends and neighbors, the owners 
of adjacent plantations. It occurred to Heaton 
that their coming was by appointment, but as 
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have time to consider what it meant. Finally the 
conversation, very casually, drifted to the subject 
of cotton. 

“T suppose,’ remarked one of the newcomers, 
addressing Heaton, ‘‘you have not yet concluded 
what to do with the cotton you found in Helena.” 

“No,” replied the Treasury agent. “I can 
get no definite instructions from Washington. 
Our people at headquarters do not seem to realize 
the magnitude of the affair. 
tells me to use my own judgment, as I am on | 
the ground, and therefore ought to know best | 
what to do; and so far as I am able to see, the 
situation remains unchanged.” 

“It is a pity,” remarked another of the party, 
“to let that cotton lie there and deteriorate, as it 
is bound to do.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Colonel Conklyn, ‘‘our 


friend, Mr. Heaton, might be induced to release | 
It was said unconcernedly, but there was | 


it.”” 
a distinct hush while the reply was awaited. 

“T doubt it,” said Heaton. “Our army is 
occupying one up-river point after another, and it 
is only a matter of time when navigation will be 
resumed along the whole length of the Missis- 
sippi. When that time comes, it will be my 
duty to seize your cotton for my government; 
and | am impressed that it is coming so rapidly 
as to be worth while waiting for. Then, too, 
the release of the cotton would at present be 
useless to you, as confiscation would tome. If 
I cannot get it to a market, neither can you.”’ 

“T am not so sure about that,’ said Colonel 
Conklyn. “It would be a risk, certainly, but 
these are times when men must take risks. 
Never did the old proverb, ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have,’ apply so forcibly as to & business 
of the South to-day.” 

The Treasury agent leaned back in his chair 
and waited. He had begun to suspect that his 
bringing there was for a purpose, and he was a 
little curious to see the unfolding of it. 

“Mr, Heaton,” continued the host,—the leading 
part in the conversation was by common consent 
delegated to the colonel,—‘“‘is there any possible 
inducement we can offer you to affix your name 
to this paper ?’’ 

There was a peculiar emphasis upon the word 

“possible.” Heaton, as he glanced at the paper 
the colonel handed him, reflected that this 
emphasis might be suggestive of a threat, and he 
found time to wish himself inside rather than 
outside the Federal lines. 

“T think there is no possible inducement you 
could offer me,’’ was the reply of the Treasury 
agent, as he leaned forward and put the docu- 
ment on the table which occupied the centre of 
the room. ‘The paper was a release of any claim 
the United States had upon the cotton then 
stored in Helena, allowing its original owners to 
dispose of it at their own option; and it needed 
only Heaton’s signature to become effective. 

Colonel Conklyn went to the door of the room, 
and in a low tone spoke a few words to some 
one who seemed to be waiting in the hall. Pres- 
ently three men entered, carrying a number of 
small bags, which they placed on the table beside 
the paper already lying there. Then they silently 
withdrew. 

“Mr. Heaton,” said Colonel Conklyn, standing 
beside the table in a dramatic attitude, his right 
hand resting on one of the mysterious bags, 
“when I spoke of inducements to sign that 
paper, I did not refer to arguments trivial in 
their nature. I propose now to be perfectly 
frank with you. So long as we could serve the 
interests of the South, we did it willingly. Some 
months ago, however, the conviction forced itself 
upon us that the Confederacy was doomed, and 
that it was every man’s duty to save what he 
could from the wreck. Under this impression, 
we entered into negotiations with a number of 
capitalists in St. Louis to sell them our cotton. 

“The business was transacted through an 
agent, and the price finally agreed upon was 
exactly half what cotton brings in the Northern 
market. To offset this reduction, the cost and 
risk of transportation were to be assumed by 
the purchasers. Boats were to be sent down the 
river, and when the bales were delivered on 
the wharf at Helena our responsibility was to 
end. You think, doubtless, that the project was 
visionary ; but some very influential men, North 
and South, were interested in it, and the chances 
are that most of the boats would have got through 
somehow. The capture and occupation of our 
town by your troops interrupted the execution of 
our plans. But we have received information 
that it is still feasible if—well, if you will attach 
your signature to that paper. 

“Your government,” he went on, “has referred 
this matter to your own judgment, thereby 
relieving you of all responsibility. These bags, 
under my hand here, contain one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold. As you can readily 
imagine, the difficulty of securing this amount 
of gold was enormous, but we managed to do it. 
Over and above this, we who are present propose 
to offer you our joint notes for four hundred 
thousand dollars, payable in four annual instal- 
ments. As president of the bank of Helena, I 


give you my word that there is no man in this | 
room whose paper has ever gone to protest. | 
Half a million dollars, one-fifth of it in gold, is | 
the argument I advance why you should write | 


‘Heaton, U. 

lease.” 
Heaton listened patiently. 

when Colonel Conklyn talked. 


S. Treasury Agent,’ on that re- 


Most people did 


The department | 
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reputation of being one of the most persuasive 
orators in Arkansas. It may be considered a 
question whether Heaton listened more atten- 
tively because his salary of two hundred dollars 
a month was the largest he had ever received. It 
is always a question as to whether a bribe isa 
temptation to a man who is innately honest. 

“You have brought me —” said the Treasury 
agent, as the colonel paused. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted his host, quickly. 
| “It was absolutely necessary that I should bring 

you out here to transact this business. You 
will agree that, from my standpoint, it would 
| have been the height of imprudence to risk a 
| hundred thousand dollars in gold in Helena 
under the conditions which prevail there. I 
| Gass that my hospitality has been an offset to 
any ‘neonventence to which I may have put 
you.” Colonel Conklyn was again the genial, 
solicitous host. 

“My convenience is a minor point, and we 
will waive it,” said Heaton, in a constrained 
voice. ‘It is perfectly possible that by alliance 
with a Northern syndicate you might dispose of 
your cotton, and so far as you are concerned, it 
would be perfectly legitimate. You have some- 
thing to sell, and when a buyer comes, you 
let it go and take the price, relishing the 
transaction none the less because the 











‘*)"LL MAKE THEM PROUD TO HAVE SUCH A GIRL ALONG.” 


purchase-money comes from the North. You 
must understand, however, that I look at it from 
a different point of view. To have that cotton 
unloaded on the Northern market would simply 
mean the transfer of several millions of dollars 
from the pockets of the poorer people of my 
section to those of a few men, who, by virtue of 
their political influence, are able to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity. I could not use my 
position to aid such a scheme.” 

““A perfectly legitimate transaction,’ said the 
colonel. “According to your own statement, if 
a man has something to sell, and a purchaser 
comes, it is all right to let it go.” 

“Yes,”’ replied the Treasury agent, “but there 
is something else to be said. It was your 
suggestion that your cotton could be got to St. 
Louis by the use of influence. By influence 
you mean either a system of wholesale bribery 
or an undue pressure brought to bear upon the 
government for the purpose of inducing it to do 
something which, if it had time to examine into 
the matter, it would probably decline to do. I 
am not able to see that either of these methods is 
commercially legitimate.” 

“Perhaps,” said the colonel, pointing to the 
gold, “this will help to clarify your vision.” 

“Colonel Conklyn,’’ said the Treasury agent, 
rising and confronting his host, ‘‘I have been 
speaking as the representative of the government 
at Washington, but now I speak simply as a man. 
Your proposition is insulting, and doubly so 
because you have made me a guest in your house. 
It is true that the department, by advising me to 
use my own discretion, has, in a sense, made it 
possible for me to sign that release without 
violating any specific instructions; but the 
department has not relieved me of the responsi- 
bility of being honest and of standing by my 
own convictions. And now, Colonel Conklyn, 
1 desire to return to Helena at once. I accept 
no hospitality in a case where I cannot feel that 
my host is a gentleman and a man of honor.” 

The men sitting about the room looked at one 
another. No one recalled that the gentility or 
the honor of Colonel Conklyn had ever been 
questioned by one who survived to relate the 
circumstances. There were those present who 
would not have given a Confederate dollar for 
Heaton’s life at that moment; but they over- 
looked the fact that the colonel had a reputation 
to sustain—that of being the most punctiliously 





polite man in Arkansas. 
“T regret,” said the colonel, pale but smiling, 


resent your remarks. 
at some other time, I shall be glad to point out 
| theerror into which you have fallen. In the mean- | 
| time I will drive you back to Helena at once.” 

| The return journey was not characterized by 


“that circumstances make it impossible for me to 
If you will repeat them | 


afternoon. Scarcely a word was exchanged by 
the two men. When half the distance was 
accomplished, the colonel noticed a deep glow on 
the horizon ahead, and called Heaton’s attention 
to it. When they arrived, they found three 
fourths of the cotton in Helena going up in flame 
and smoke. 

“T suppose,’’ remarked Colonel Conklyn, as he 
drew up in front of the hotel to allow Heaton to 
alight, “that if you had known this two hours 
ago you would have accepted my proposition.” 








“Why do you think so?” asked Heaton. | 
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“On the principle of despoiling the enemy.” 

“But I was your guest,” said the Treasury 
agent. “It makes a difference.” 

“Yes,” replied the colonel, “it makes a differ- 
ence. In the present instance it makes more 
difference to you than it does to me.” 

“T think not,” said Heaton. “My honesty is 
worth more to me than your hundred thousand 
dollars saved is to you.” 

Perhaps it will be worth while to write the 
name of Heaton, Treasury agent, down some- 
where, for this is a true story. 









IPARLIE boys were busy 
loading their boat. 
They paid no atten- 
tion to the little girl 

who stood a_ short 

distance up the bank 
watching them. Her 
eyes looked on hungrily, 
not for food, but for 
fun—the good time she 
knew they were going 
to have up the river 
sleeping in the boat, 
camping and cooking 
ashore and _ hunting 
ducks on the way down. 

She had gone with 

them the last time. 

Neither she nor they 
noticed the old deck- 
hand on the barge near 
by. He lay deep in a 
crevice between the 
piled-up provisions 
aboard his craft, and 
smoked his pipe dream- 
ily as he watched the 
children work. 

“Won’t you let me 
go?” asked the girl. 

The boys made no 
reply. They had told 
her no a dozen times, 
and that was enough. 

“Won’t you please let me go?” she pleaded. 

No answer. 

“Why won’t you let me go?” 

“Lift that end, Henny, and I’ll take this. 
Now!” 

The bag of potatoes was in the boat, but the 
girl had no reply. 

‘Henny, make Frank let me go!” she said to 
the smallest of the boys, as she saw that he was 
well pleased with himself for having lifted so 
powerfully his end of the bag. 

Henry was moved. He looked at Frank as if 
about to put in a word, but Frank killed the 
impulse with a command: 

“Now the guns, Henny.” 

Henry handed them into the boat to Frank, 
who stowed them carefully up in the bow and 
then covered them over with the rest of the 
eargo of light stuff, which the smaller boy also 
brought. The girl was forgotten. 

“There’s lots of work I can do, Frank—the 
hard, small things you hate to do,” she said. 

“Now,” Frank said to Henry, “all we've got 
to do is to sit down and wait for the other 
fellows, and then for the barges to go.” 

He looked at the barges—a string of three, 
with a flat-bottomed, side-wheel steamer ahead 
of all. The deck-hand was leaning forward, 
listening, and puzzled at first by the reference to 
the barges. He soon seemed to understand, for 
he grinned, scratched his stubby red beard and 
chuckled. ‘ 

“Mamma said I could go,” said the little girl. 

“Now see here, Katie, I’ve had enough of this 
fooling!” Frank was speaking. “I don’t care 
what anybody says, you can’t go! The time 
when we are going to have a girl along every- 
where we move, is past. You can’t come, and 
this is the last time I’m going to tell you so!” 

“I’m as good as a boy—better than Henny,” 
she said. 

The deck-hand was intently listening again. 
He waited for the answer. So did Katie. So 
did Henry. He glared up to see if Frank would 
not deny this; but Frank, sitting in the gunwale 
of the boat, was thinking sternly. 

“T ean shoot as well,’ Katie persisted. 

The deck-hand nodded his head. 

“And I can swim farther than any boy but 
you, Frank Mandel! I can row, too, and steer.” 

Frank was immovable. 
| “Won’t you please let me go? I’ll do every- | 
‘when you say, every single thing! I°ll steer | 


So. 





when we float down into the ducks. I’ll —” 

‘No, no, no!”? Frank rose angrily. : 

The deck-hand watched Katie to see if she 
would cry. She did not. She was in despair, 
and she looked it, but she just screwed her heel 
| into the soft clay, silent. 

“Come on, Henny,’ 





* said Frank, and he led 


He enjoyed the | the cordiality which had marked the drive in the | the w ay down the bank and around the turn to 


THE USE_OF- KATIE. 
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| here for years and never hurt anybody. 





meet the other boys, who were expected every 
minute. Katie followed them with her eyes. 
The deck-hand did so, too. 

When the boys were out of sight the deck-hand 
rose. Katie was alarmed. Had he heard? 
Would he spoil the boys’ excursion? Barge 
men often forbade boys to tie to the barges to be 
towed up the river. 

He beckoned to her. Couldit betoher? She 
looked behind, but there was no one else in sight, 
and he seemed to want her to go down toward 
the pier. She obeyed his signal, wondering, half- 
afraid. At the pier she paused. He had 
jumped from barge to barge, and now he came 
from the steamer upon the pier and toward her. 
She wanted to run. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said in a husky voice, 
but pleasantly “I won’t hurt you. I’ve 
travelled up and down the Sacramento River 
I’ve 
been hurt, but I never did hurt anybody else, 
except myself, maybe.’’ 

He smiled. Katie wondered. 

“What are those boys going to do?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

Katie made no reply. She wriggled. 

“Well, if you don’t want to tell, you needn't, 
for I know. They think they can tie onto my 
barge to-night and be pulled up the river.” 

Katie wriggled. She was sorry he knew. 

“T won’t have it this time, though. Know 
why ?” 

Katie looked up at him. 

“Because they won’t take you. That’s why!” 

Katie hung her head. 

“Aren’t you glad I won’t?’”’ 

“No, sir,’ she said. 

“Why not? They won't take you.’ 

Katie wriggled. 

“Suppose I tell them I’ll take them if they 
take you? How will that suit you?” 

Katie smiled at him. 

“Suppose you go tell them that they can’t go 
unless they take you. Will you?’’ 

Katie said ‘‘Yes,’’ very faintly but gladly. 

“Or suppose we don’t say anything to them at 
all, but you go on my barge. I'll stow you 
away comfortably, and then—well, then 1’! 
have some fun with them.” 

Katie looked anxious. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid. I won’t hurt 
them, but I’ll fix it so they will be only too glad 
to take you aboard. I'll tell you what, 1’ll 
make them proud to have such a girl along.”’ 

Then the two had a long talk, in which the 
deck-hand, by answering the expression in the 
little girl’s face, smoothed out all her fears and 
arranged his plan. Katie was to come down 
ready to go at dark, and she was there before 
that, panting with excitement, but full of courage 
and eager to go. 

The deck-hand saw her and came out to meet 
her. She was shy, but he soon set her at ease. 

“The boys are down there by the boat 
waiting,” he said, directing her thoughts by 
native tact from herself and him to the business 
they had todo. ‘We'll have to slip around on 
the offshore side of the barge. Come along.”’ 

He led the way down the pier behind some 
cases piled there. Katie wondered why he kept 
chuckling to himself, also why he scratched his 
stubby red beard. He was very homely, yet as 
she observed, like many people who had no 
beauty, he was pleasant to look at. 

At the edge of the pier he paused, and leape: 
aboard the first barge. It was not far, but she 
could not have followed and she saw no board. 
He stretched out his arms to her. 

“Jump!” he said. 

She jumped before she knew it. He caugiit 
her, swung her away inboard and set her down. 

“This way,’’ he said. 

They crept around the coal with which the 


| barge was loaded high, crossed to the next barge 
| alongside, and then to the last one, which was 


end to end with the second. The cargo was 
| Provisions, wagons, farm implements and all 
| sorts of things, over which they clambered to a 
buggy, aft. 

“There,”’ said the deck-hand. 
ride like a lady.” 

He lifted her in. 

“Now, then, you can look out that little back 
‘window—see ?—and watch the boys.” 

Sure enough, there were Frank and Henry 


“Get in and 
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and the other two waiting. How well she knew 
the impatience that was wearing them out! 
‘They kept one eye each on the steamboat ahead, 
the other on their boat, and their line was coiled 
up ready. 

‘The deck-hand left her, For a long while | 
there was perfect silence; then voices sounded | 
forward. The steamboat began to pour out | 
more and blacker smoke ; the voices grew louder. | 
The erew had come back from dinner ashore, | 
and were preparing to get away. Katie could | 
not see this, but she had often watched from the 
shore, and knew all about it. Darkness fell 
deeper and deeper. Shouts rose—commands, | 
haulings, scraping, shoves. 

Suddenly the barge moved. The boys sprang 
aboard the boat, and she heard the oars in the 
locks. ‘The shadow that was the boat crept up 
close under the stern of her barge. They were 
making fast their line. She could see the faces 
of her chums a moment, and then they dipped 
out of sight. The boat floated off down-stream 
on its line, to get far enough away so that no 
one on the barge could see that it was in tow. 

“Now we've got them!” 

The voice frightened Katie. So did the words. | 
The deck-hand had come up unheard, beside her. | 
Was he going to do any harm to her comrades? | 
She peered down at him, but he was rubbing his 
chin with his thumb and looking off at the boys, 
chuckling. 

The boat was moving. It was too late to do 
anything, anyway. The shore slid away into 
the dark. ‘They were on the water, the boat in 
tow was a vague, small, dark mass on the 
surface. The deck-hand chuckled again, and 
went forward about his work. 

Katie watched. Her strange friend came aft 
now and then to push or pull at the great helm, 
but most of the time he was out of sight, leaving 
Katie alone. She was really afraid now, but the 
old barge moped along quietly up the river, 
swung wide around the bends and hung off near 
the low, flat banks on one side or the other. 

It was terrible, but it was very still and 
dreamy. 

Katie slept, curled up on the seat. The 
old deck-hand peeped in, saw what had 
become of her, and he looked long at her 
face. But it all ended in a chuckle, and he 
disappeared. 

“Now I’ve got you!” 

Katie sprang up. It was like a bad dream 
for a moment; then she looked out and 
saw the deck-hand hauling in the line of the 
boys’ boat. 

“I’ve got you this time,” he said, over 
and over again, till the boat was right up 
under. The boys were all up, wakened from 
their sleep and frightened. 

“What are you doing here, eh? Who 
said you could have a tow for nothing? Got 
permission from the captain, I suppose. 

He likes to pull boats free of cost ap the 
river. Come up here. Climb up! Hurry 
up!” 

One by one four miserably unhappy boys 
clambered upon the barge. The deck-hand 
let the boat float back on its line. 

“I’ve a good mind to cut her adrift,” said 
the deck-hand. 

The boys stood there in a row, speechless 
and cold. Even Frank looked like a very small 
boy, and Henry, who hugged close up to him, 
was smaller than Katie had ever noticed. 

“Nothing to say, eh?” said the deck-hand. 
“Treat me the way you treated a little girl I 
remember this afternoon! Let her talk, and let 
me talk! Too proud to answer! Very well, 
I'll just cut that boat loose.’’ 

He drew his knife. 

“We didn’t mean any harm,” said Frank, in a 
weak voice. “Please don’t cut the line, or we 
can’t get back.’ 

“Oh, then you can speak if you want to, can 
0d Maybe it’s the night lets your tongue 

joose,”” 

Katie was watching, as frightened as any of 
the boys. The deck-hand rubbed his red beard, 
but he did not chuckle. 

“If you’ll let us go this time,” said Frank, 
“we won't tie up to your barge again.” 

“So, you'll only tie up to other barges! Well, 
you are a shrewd one! I guess I’ll turn you 
over to the captain.” 

“Oh, please don’t!” said Frank. 

Henry began to ery. 

“Come on forward here !”’ 

, Jh, no!” said Frank, his voice wavering a 
Ittle, . 

%. le'll give us the rope’s-end!”’ said Henry, in 
aS, 

__ “That's what I expect,”’ the deck-hand replied. 

Come on!” 

Chey started. Katie jumped out of the buggy. 

“Oh, please don’t, mister! Don’t have the 
boys whipped !”” 

“Why, where did you come from?” asked the 
(leck-hand, as if amazed. 

The boys were astonished. Henry stopped | 
‘tying. Frank forgot the danger. The other | 
boys stared at the girl. 

“Please let them go!” said Katie. 








| “Climb in.” 





She noticed that the deck-hand was rubbing 
~ beard more than ever, and she thought she 
es a faint chuckle, but she was not 
sure, 


hy how, let’s see about this,” said the 
an. 
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to treat a lady’s wish with respect. Nothing a 
lady wants can be refused her unless it is 
impossible. 1t doesn’t have to be reasonable or 
convenient ; all I ask is whether she really wants 
what she says she wants. Now do you want 
me to let these boys go?”’ 

"To 

“Are they good boys?” 

ae A 

“Good to you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Always?” 

“Yes, most always.” 

“Most always? Sothey’re most always polite 
like men to you. Sometimes they act like small | 
boys, and aren’t kind to ladies, eh? Well, why 
not let me treat them kindly most always? | 
This will be the time to make an exception and 
an example of them.”’ 

“‘No, please don’t!”’ said Katie. 

“Suppose I don’t give them up to the captain, | 
but just rope’s-end them myself ?”’ 

“Oh, no, sir!’’ 

“No? What shall I do? Cut the boat} 
loose and put them ashore the next place we 
stop?” 

“No, please don’t lose the boat!”’ 

“T don’t see what I can do, then. Yes, I’ll 
tell you. I’ll take them on to the next landing, 
and let you take the boat now. Can you handle 
it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Alone?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Suppose I give you the most manly boy, | 
then, to help you—this one,” he pointed to 
Henry, who drew back astonished, “and take on 
the others ?” 

“Let us all go!’”’ said Katie. 

“What! this fellow, too?” He pointed at 
Frank. 

“Yes,” and Katie hung her head. 

“Why, that’s the boy that couldn’t be! 


























SIR WALTER SCOTT AND MAIDA. 


persuaded to have girls along. He couldn’t be 
got to ride in the boat with you, I’m sure.” 

Frank’s head was low now. 

“Would you?” asked the deck-hand, rubbing 
his beard with both thumbs. Frank did not 
answer. 

“You see. He can’t have you along. Heis 
superior to girls, even a girl like you, who 
can shoot, row, swim, and is grown up 


COMPANION. 


somewhere aboard. It’s just as well to do 
things up right.” 

He helped her down; then, when she was 
seated in the stern of the boat, he turned and 
bowed coldly to Frank. 

“Good-by, sir?’’ 

“Good-by,” said Frank, who clambered over 
into his boat. 

“Good-by to you others,’’ said the deck-hand. 

“Good-by,” said one. The others only looked 
a.sheepish farewell. 

The boys took their places at the oars. 
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“Ready ?”” asked the deck-hand, holding the 
line. 

“Cast off,’’ said Frank. 

“Ready?” asked the deck-hand again, this 
time looking pointedly at Katie. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said she. 

The deck-hand threw the line into the boat. 
The dawn broke, and as the small boat drifted 
off down-stream and the line of barges slid away 
to the east, the boys and the girl saw the man on 
the last one, standing at the stern rubbing his 
|chin. And Katie felt that he was chuckling. 
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field” will remember that the 
hero was treated with some 
contumely by a coachman, and 
induced to vacate the box seat 


literary, who had bred “Suffolk 
Punches’’—a variety of English 
draft-horses—and almost every variety of dog. 
Mr. Copperfield rather resembles the majority of 
literary men in that he was neither horsy nor 
doggy. 
great deal in the open air, and authors, as a rule, 
live a great deal in their studies; but there are 
brilliant exceptions. 

When we think of the ancient authors, we can 
scarcely remember any who were fond of beasts. 
We only know that Homer, a regular out-of-door 
poet, who never saw pen and ink, delighted in 
dogs, horses, lions, stags, cattle, hares and sport 
in general. The man who sang about Argos, 

the old dog of Odysseus, which welcomed 
his returned master, and died in that wel- 
come, was fond of hounds. 


Argos, to judge by the description of his | 


sporting qualities, must have been a deer- 
hound, like Sir Walter Scott’s Maida; but 
when deer were scarce, Argos did not disdain 
to hunt hares. Such a dog, a very fine one, 
larger than our greyhound, but not so rough 
as our Scotch deerhounds, is caressed by 
Meleager in a well-known ancient statue. 

Then Homer says that Achilles in his hut 
at the siege of Troy, kept a small pack of 
“table dogs,’ for pleasure. These were 
animals rather like our fox-terriers, if we 
may judge by a Greek vase, on which a hare 
has got inside a house. The hare jumps 
for a window, the dog after him; the men 
throw things at the hare. 

Homer also tells us that, when a man 
dined out, he brought home nice morsels for 
his dogs, and we may be certain that Homer, 
after a feast, did not forget his own 
favorites. 

As to horses, he is extremely pleased 
whenever he gets a chance of describing 
good ones, and the horses of Achilles weep 
for sorrow at the death of his friend Patro- 
clus. One of them speaks, like Balaam’s 

ass, but he was a divine horse of heavenly breed, 
and the Erinyes stopped his mouth. 

lt is odd that, after Homer, we scarcely ever 
find Greek or Roman authors attached to animals. 
Xenophon, indeed, wrote books on dogs and 
horses; his are sporting and military works. 
Socrates swore “‘by the dog,” nobody knows why, 


EADERS of “David Copper- | 
| was given to him by the 
| Highland chief, Glen- 
| garry, and lived to a 
| great age. Maida would 
in favor of a gentleman, not | lie in his study, with his 
| head in reach of Scott's 


Friends of animals commonly live a 


Maida, his deerhound, 





| hand; when he wanted 
| to go out, he knocked 
| with his tail. Mean- 
| while old Hins of Hinsfeldt, the great gray cat, 
sat in the second place of honor, at the top 
| of the library ladder. When Maida went out, 
| Hins came down from the ladder, and took his 
place in his absence. 

There was also a pack of greyhounds, and 
every kind of terrier, and old Hins would join 
in hunting a hare, if one got up near the house. 
At last Nimrod, a young, inconsiderate deer- 
hound, killed poor old Hins, in the excitement of 
| the chase. 





A Statue to a Dog. 
| When Maida died, his statue was carved in 
stone, and two Latin lines were written for the 
tomb: , 

Maidz Marmorea dormis sub imagine Maida. 

Ad januam domini sit tibi terra levis 

The author here made a false quantity, which 
the reader may detect at leisure! The English 
is: 

Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master's door. 

Sir Walter, also, made Dandie Dinmont terriers 
fashionable, by introducing Mustard and Pepper 
in “Guy Mannering.” Dandies are clever, 
affectionate and very fond of rats. My grand- 
father’s gamekeeper, W ilkie, said about a Dandie, 
“His life is fu’ 0’ seriousness, because he canna 
get enough o’ fechting.” This dog’s muzzle 
| was bitten through by otters, and he breathed 

through the top of his nose. I respected him 
greatly. 

Sir Walter’s best-known horses were Sybil 
Grey and Finella. As he grew old and ill he 
descended to a pony. When he was very ill 
abroad, he always wrote home for news of the 
dogs, and they gathered round him fondly when 
| he came back to die. His poems and novels, of 
| course, are full of dogs and horses. 

We do not know what dogs Shakespeare kept, 
but he loved a deerhound, as we see in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.”” And he liked a 
humorous, hard-hearted cur, like Launce’s dog 
| Crab, in the ““T'wo Gentlemen of Verona.” 
Probably Crab was a property dog of the Globe 

Theatre, like Mr. Crummles’s pony, whose 
vulgarity proved fatal. 











enough to be treated politely by men.’ 

“Frank,’”’ pleaded Katie, “‘won’t you take 
me with you?” 

“Yes,” said Frank, softly. 

“He needn’t be so obliging,” said the 
deck-hand. “What I want to know is, 
whether you will take him? I'll give the 
boat up to you, and these other boys may 
go as your crew. But I don’t see why you 
should want more than three. Now do you 
really demand this fellow, too?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, all right. Do you know, I’m 
glad to hear you say that. That is forgiv- 
ing, as a lady should be. When he’s bigger, 
he will appreciate it. Then maybe he will 
like to have girls along, for if they are of no 
other use, they can get a man out of a 
scrape.”’ 

The deck-hand began to haul in the boat 
again. He kept chuckling—perhaps because 
he hadn’t his hands free to rub his beard. 
When the boat was close up under, he 





Wedo not know anything about Chaucer’s, 
Spenser’s, Ben Jonson’s, Marlowe’s, or other 
famous authors’ favorites. There were no 
illustrated interviews then, and nobody 
cared how authors lived, or what they were 
like. Queen Mary, of course, was a poet, 
and we know that she loved horse, hawk 
and hound, and a little lap-dog at her 
murder crept under her gown, and was 
bedabbled with her blood. 

Montaigne, the great French essayist of 
his time, liked to play with his cat, and 
says that’ probably his cat laughed as much 
at his ways as he at hers; but then Mon- 
taigne chatted about everything that he did, 
which was, at that date, very uncommon. 

Cardinal Richelieu always kept frisky 
kittens in his study. Pope, Addison, Swift 
and their friends, were all town men, and 
dogs with muddy feet would have spoiled 
their fine silks and satins and lace ruffles. 
Every one knows that Sir Isaac Newton 
kept a lap-dog, probably a King Charles 











turned round. 
There stood the five, all silent. Katie 
and Frank were avoiding each other’s eyes. 
“Well, here’s the boat,”’ said the deck-hand. | 


Henry stepped forward. 

“No, sir, not you. Ladies first. 

Kate came up. 

“Good-by,”’ said the man, lifting his cap. “A 
good voyage. And hereafter, miss, when these 
children come up the river to play, you fix it for 
them. Get permission to be towed from the 
man in command of the last barge, and if I am 
that man, I'll be pleased to let you sleep in a 


Miss Kate.” 
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but we do not learn that he kept dogs. We 
know a great deal about the private ways of 
Virgil and Horace, but we never hear of their 
dogs or horses. Cats the Romans had none, till 
long afterward, when they were brought from 
Egypt. 

The author who cared most for beasts was 
Sir Walter Scott. It was better not*to be at 
Abbotsford when one of the dogs died, said Miss 
Scott, for the family was all in tears. When 
Camp, his bull-terrier, died, Sir Walter declined to 


poodle, and that it burned his papers by 
upsetting a candle. “Diamond, Diamond, 
you little know what mischief you have 
|done!”” the philosopher is said to have 
remarked. 

| One famous Englishman, if rather forgotten as 
an author, is said “never to have loved a dog.” 
This was Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, but as the prejudicial statement was made in 
his defence at a trial for high treason, perhaps it 
is not true. None of the defence was! 

The bishop, under George I. in 1722, was 
intriguing with the exiled James III., “over 
| the water.” . The bishop’s wife was ill, and he 


hd } } . . . ° . . 
It isarule among grown-up men always | buggy, or if there isn’t one, in a warm corner | dine out, because he “‘had lost a dear old friend.” | himself had the gout, so the Duke of Mar, to 
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amuse them, sent Harlequin, a black and white 
lion-clipped French poodle, from Paris, across 
the channel. It travelled with George Kelly, a 
Jacobite agent, and a very amusing man. On 
the trip poor Harlequin dislocated his leg. 

Now in the letters of the conspirators, Kelly, 
Mar and others, besides plenty of treason, a good 
deal was said about Harlequin, and how very 
sorry “Mrs. Illington’”’ was for his injury. The 
letters were opened by the English government, 
who were led, for many reasons, to guess that 
the name “Mrs, Illington” stood for Bishop 
Atterbury. 


A Poodle in Politics. 


So they arrested Mrs. Barnes, the landlady of 
George Kelly, and asked a number of questions. 
Being a Jacobite herself she committed nobody. 
‘Then they asked if she knew a French poodle 
called Harlequin. She saw no harm in that. 
“Oh yes,” she said, “Mr. Kelly brought him 
from France, and gave him to the Bishop of 
Rochester.” 

This proved that “‘Mrs. Illington’’ was Atter- 
bury, and as he was in a trifle of a plot for 
seizing the bank and the royal family and the 
tower, the bishop was banished for life. We do 
not know what became of Harlequin, although 
Swift says that he was cherished in the king's 
kitchen. However, if Atterbury rather lost his 
character as a bishop, he regained it as a friend 
of dogs. We do not hear that any other author’s 
dog ever got him banished for high treason. 

Old Doctor Johnson chiefly liked cats, a taste 
very common in authors. For cats do not bark 
and bound and make one muddy and run away 
hunting and interrupt conversation and poach 
and fight and kill sheep—or, at least, they do not 
fight so much in public view as dogs prefer doing. 
I would not be understood to condemn dogs, but 
their best friends will admit that these are among 
their winning ways. 

Doctor Johnson’s cat was called Hodge, and 
the doctor used to walk out and buy oysters for 
him. He did not send his negro servant, Frank, 
for fear of hurting Frank’s feelings. Ah, how 
giadly would I have run errands 
for dear Doctor Johnson’s cat! 

“Why, sir, I have had finer cats 
than Hodge,” the doctor said; 
and then, lest Hodge’s sensitive 
nature should be wounded, he 
would stroke him, and add, “but 
Hodge is a fine cat, a very fine 
eat!” 

I once had a very fine, large, 
brindled old cat, called Gyp. Al 
though aged, he liked to sit on a 
chair and fish for a black kitten 
with his tail. Once Gyp had a 
stroke of paralysis, and walked 
all on one side. I never saw any 
living thing show such manifest 
fear of death; it was equal to 
Doctor Johnson’s own, and, I 
must say, suggested that Gyp had 
something unusual on his con- 
science. By assiduous nursing 
Gyp recovered, and next day was 
found on the roof with a cold 
chicken, he well and duly knowing 
the same to be stolen. Such, and 
so human, was the repentance of 
Gyp! 

Every one has heard, at least, 
enough of Cowper’s hares. They 
were shy, soft, playful, wild 
things, like the poet himself, when 
he was young, and was not in the 
same melancholy despair about his 
innocent soul as old Gyp. 

Byron had a bear at Trinity, 
and meant to enter him for a 
fellowship at that college. Byron 
nursed his dog Boatswain through 
a fit of rabies, and he more than 
once, with his bare hand, wiped 
away the slaver from the dog’s 
mouth. He might as well have 
used a handkerchief. The poor 
dog never tried to bite any one, 
even in his madness, “retaining 
all the gentleness of his nature to the last.” 
Byron’s epitaph declares that Boatswain “had 
all the virtues of man without his vices.” He 
died at the early age of five. 

The Brontés kept dogs, and Charlotte tells 
how Emily boxed a big dog with her fists because 
he would lie on the beds. The dog and she 
remained the best of friends after the “mill.” 


Paid His Debt with a Vulture. 


Of all writers who loved beasts, the most 
amusing are Alexandre Dumas and Théophile 
Gautier. Nothing came amiss to Dumas; bears, 
frogs, monkeys, parrots, a vulture,—the vulture 
was all he ever paid to a certain creditor,—dogs 
innumerable, cats—he liked them all. They are 
best read about in his own French, but the tales 
have been translated and illustrated in ‘The 
Animal Story-Book,” lately edited by myself. 
The stories of Gautier’s eats, dogs and horses 
are in the same volume. 

Dumas having thirteen dogs, an unlucky 
number, his gardener wished to drive one away. 
“No,” said Alexandre, “invite a fourteenth.” 
He was always acting on this genial principle, 
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and if he occasionally requited a creditor with a 
vulture, he never kept anything for himself. 

Carlyle liked a dog. It was his mother-in-law’s 
little dog who fell in love with Sir Walter Scott,— 
whom Carlyle did not know,—and would run up 
and fawn on him in the street. 

A pig and a hen also attached themselves 
fondly to Sir Walter, till their affection became 
quite inconvenient. He was as good to beasts as 
a very young lady of my friends, who used to 
sit up with a kid, in its outhouse, every night, 
till it fell asleep, for fear the little creature should 
feel nervous, alone in the dark. 

To come back to Carlyle, it was a fright about 
her little dog, which got into some trouble when 
running with her carriage, that killed Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

The greatest author for dogs, since Scott, was 
Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, who wrote 
“Rab and His Friends.” If any one has not 
read it, and the doctor on terriers, he has a great 
delight before him. Doctor John made friends 
with every man, woman, boy, girl, or baby he 
met, but his eye always brightened most at the 
sight of a dog, especially of a Dandie, with his 
black muzzle, silky gray topknot and a world of 
feeling “deep in the dark of his melancholy 
eyes.” Doctor John said he believed that 
Dandies had been Scotch Covenanters in a 
previous state of existence. 

Cats have been the great favorites of French 
poets, because they are “‘silent, mysterious, night- 
wandering, solitary, vague,’ like the moon in 
the Latin Gradus, and have eyes like the moon, 
or like “the wandering waters green and gray.” 
They are also soft, furry, insinuating things, 
capable of killing mice and birds, so they remind 
French poets of the fair sex at large. 


Cats in French Poetry. 


Champfieury is the great prose historian of 
pussies; Baudelaire is their poet. There is also 
Monsieur Boulmier, whose cats are more friendly 
natural creatures than the witches’ cats of 
Baudelaire. 

I own to being very fond of a cat, and as this 





‘*YOUR CASE NEEDS ATTENTION.” 


essay is written at boys, I implore them never to 
have the guilt of stoning or setting dogs on cats 
hanging about their consciences. A cat is a 
weak, plucky beast, not often a match for a dog. 
The Ettrick Shepherd, however, tells of a cat in 
a drain which defeated and nearly killed several 
terriers; but a dog of experience can always 
settle a cat, and it is extremely cruel and unfair 
to set him on, not to mention the sorrow of the 
cat's owner, who may be a poor old woman, with 
nothing else to care for. 

To end with animals: Dickens liked a raven 
best—see “‘Barnaby Rudge” for his portrait. 
The Ettrick Shepherd’s anecdotes of sheep-dogs 
are very good, also Seott’s essay on ‘“The Increase 
of Depravity among Animals,” never reprinted, 
I think, from an old number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Mr. Louis Stevenson is excellent 
in his essay on dogs, and I presume that every- 
body knows Mr. J. G. Wood’s “Petland,” and 
similar volumes. 

Of living authors and their beasts I know 
little, except that Miss Thackeray’s — Mrs. 
Ritchie’s—bulldog once imprisoned Mr. Rider 
Haggard and myself in an outhouse, where we 
had taken refuge from a shower while playing 
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golf. We had rushed in without noticing the 
bulldog, and found he was chained in such a way 
as exactly to command our only line of retreat. 
I expected Mr. Haggard to rush forth like a lion 
and slay him, but he only watched his chance 
and slipped out. 1 myself escaped in a provi- 
dential manner. 

As for Mr. Matthew Arnold’s celebrated Geist, | 
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he was, in prose, a rather mangy Dachshund, 
but his Atossa was a very fine cat, a Persian. 


So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat 


Of Mr. Browning, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Swin- 
burne, I never heard that they were fond of dogs, 
but Mr. Du Maurier had a huge St. Bernard, 
whom he often drew in Punch. 











IN THREE PARTS.— PART II. 


E did not get away from the “old 
Green place’ — where Charley 
recovered the deed-box 
and bounty money from 
the well—until past 
five of that Saturday 
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emerging from which 
we came suddenly upon 
a river and a toll-bridge. 
Just across the bridge 
was a place called Bun- 
dy’s Mills, where there 
area Methodist church, 
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thirty houses. Here 
we decided to stay over Sunday. We stopped 
at the first house beyond the church. It proved 
to be the parsonage. The people 
were at supper, but the minister 
himself came to the door—a fine, 
genial, wide-awake man he seemed. 

“We are four students, working 
our way with a ‘studio’ and some 
other attractions,” Joe explained. 
“We wish to put up over Sunday, 
as inexpensively as _ possible.” 
Joe told him our names and where 
we came from, and added that we 
wished to go to church next day. 

“Glad you want to go to 
church,” was the cordial response. 
“I would put you up, but we 
have the presiding elder and his 
wife stopping over Sunday with 
us, and our house is small. But I 
think I can find you a place,” he 
continued; and without apparent 
thought of his waiting supper, he 
went bareheaded along the road 
with us to a house, where he spoke 
a good word for us, and where the 
folks received us cordially. We 
liked this clergyman from the 
start ; he was one of the right sort. 

“Now, boys, be sure to come to 
church to-morrow,” he said, when 
heleftus. “It is quarterly-meeting 
Sunday. The elder is going to 
preach, and there will be a rousing 
good sermon.”’ 

The people at whose house he 
left us gave us a good supper. 
Our evening there proved lively, 
for an old spool factory, just across 
the road, had been converted tem- 
porarily into a boarding-house for 
a hundred or more Italian laborers, 
engaged in grading the approaches 
for a new railroad bridge half a 
mile farther up the river. 

As it was Saturday night, the 
sons of Italy were making the 
evening gay with banjo, fiddle and 
song. We went over to the river-bank to listen 
and look on for a while; and then Billy asked 
Charley and me to go with him to the meeting- | 
house; but we guessed what he wished to do, | 
and declined. 

Billy was one of the best boys in the world, 
but he was much too enthusiastic about his 
bee-sting cure for rheumatism. As 1 have said, 
he really believed that bee-stings were a cure, 
and he thought he was doing a great deal of 
good. That was Billy, all over! He actually 
believed that it was proper for him even to go 
into a church and slip a circular into every 
hymn-book in the pews, and even put one in the 
pulpit; and he would crawl through a back 
window, if he could enter no other way. 

This disgusted Joeand Charley. They believed 
thoroughly in advertising, but they stopped short 
of putting circulars into hymn-books. 

“Billy, that’s bad taste; 
Joe would say. ‘“‘You’re adisgrace to the cart!’ 
But we could not make Billy see his action in its 
true light. 

Billy went to the meeting-house alone, and 
filled it full of his circulars. When he came back, | 
we joined the Italians and began singing with | 





them. Some of them were really fine singers; 
some of them played the violin, too, as one does 
not often hear it played in America. All four 
of our party were musical; we “swapped” music 
with them. 

Those Italians knew a good tune when they 
heard it. We taught them negro songs which 
they had never heard before, from “Suwanee 
River’ down to “Shoo Fly, Don’t Bodder Me;” 
and we caught from them three or four Italian 
airs to add to our repertoire for the road. 

It is wonderful how music will open men’s 
hearts to each other! When we first went over 
to their quarters we regarded them as ignorant 
and dirty ; but when we finally bade them good 
night, we were all good friends and brothers, 
and ready to do anything for each other. They 
thought that popular, cordial Billy must be a 
“prince,” and twenty of the warm-hearted fellows 
escorted him to the door of the house where we 
were stopping. 

We went to church the next morning, and as 
the minister had promised, there was a “rousing 
sermon.”’ It was from the text, “The children of 
Ephraim, being armed and carrying bows, turned 
back in the day of battle.” The presiding elder 
was, I think, the most striking figure that I ever 
saw in a pulpit. He was of imposing stature, 
spare and muscular, and had a lean, smooth, 
austere face; and he preached in a long linen 
“duster’’ coat, which made him appear actually 
seven feet tall! His voice was very strong and 
full, and he dealt with his subject in a remarkably 
clear and impressive manner. Joe declared that 
never before had he heard so powerful a sermon. 

But all through the elder’s sermon something 
distracted the attention of his auditors. It was 
those absurd circulars which Billy had tucked 
into the hymn-books. The young folks, particu- 
larly, kept looking at them, and then at each other 
and smiling. ‘‘Bee-sting cure for rheumatism!” 
There really was something funny about it, and 
little ripples of amusement ran through the 
congregation. 

The preacher perceived that something was 
wrong; perhaps he had already seen the circular. 
The inattention disturbed him visibly in his 
discourse, and as the event showed, angered him. 
Charley and I noticed his annoyance, and felt 
disgusted with Billy; and we were not better 
pleased with him when we noticed, on leaving 
the church, that many of the people were 
observing us curiously. 

Nothing was said, however, and after dinner 
we went to church again, to hear the resident 
minister preach; for they had two sermons a 
day there, besides Sunday school and an evening 
service. 

The afternoon sermon was also good; but 
Billy, at least, did not give it the best of attention, 
for he had caught sight of the pretty girl who had 
given us the doughnuts down at “the old Green 
place,” sitting in the pew directly across the aisle 
from us. What was more, she had seen Billy, 
and had in some way let him know that she was 
pleased to see him. Billy was visibly delighted, 
and that was Billy again, all over! 

As the congregation went out, we noticed that 
he edged through the crowd until he was at the 
young woman’s side, and that he escorted her 
home. 

Billy did not come back until nearly night, and 
then he was much engrossed; he had heard of 
two rheumatic patients, and he was out of bees; 
but having heard from the young woman o! a 
neighboring farmer who kept them, Billy !ad 
gone to him and got the promise of a few if he 
would come for them that evening, after the bees 
were quiet in the hive. 

Billy and the farmer thought taking the bees a 
‘work of necessity” for Sunday, because no one 
gets up quite so early as a bee on a summer 
morning, and because otherwise we should 5e 
delayed an entire day. So Billy, begging two 
paper bags of our landlady, returned to the bee 
keeper, and got two “doses” of bees, one in each 


it’s sacrilegious!’ | bag. 


At seven o’clock the church-bell rang aga: 
for evening service, and Charley, Joe and I went 
to the church, where we waited outside for t 7 
or fifteen minutes for Billy toreturn. We mi 
have spared ourselves the trouble, for when | he 
finally came in sight he was walking with the 
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pretty girl from the Green place, whom he had 
somehow contrived to meet on the road. 

He had the two paper bags in one hand, and 
as, if he took the bags home, he must leave the 
girl, he carried them into church with him and 
put them under the seat. The bees, crawling 
over one another inside the bags, were entirely 
quiet; they did not even buzz. 

When service was over, Billy, of course, had 
to escort the young woman home, and he was 
naturally anxious to get rid of the bags. So he 
gave ten cents to a small boy who had been sitting 
in the far end of the same pew with him and the 
pretty girl, and commanded him to carry the bees 
carefully to our stopping-place. He had not 
much time to explain things to the boy, for his 
girl friend absorbed most of his attention. 

He would have given the bags to Joe or to me, 
but we had not been sitting near him, and had 
left the church much ahead of him. 

Now that boy had been consumed with curiosity 
all the evening to know what was in the bags, 
and as soon as Billy’s back was turned, and 
before leaving the pew, the little scamp found 
that he simply must look into one of them. He 
had no sooner opened the bag a crack than out 
popped a bee and stung him! That astonished 
him so much that he dropped the bag; then 
another bee stung him. 

Jumping back with a howl of pain, he stepped 
on the other bag and burst it. Most of the 
people had gone; but the presiding elder, sexton 
and church stewards were standing near the 
pulpit, counting the “collection” and talking 
over church affairs. 

Of course, as the lights had not been put out, 
the bees began to fly ; they were in a bad humor, 


and stung several persons. The elder was obliged | 


to pull off his duster and fight bees with it. By 
that time the boy had fled, and the elder jumped, 
not unnaturally, to the conclusion that Billy had 
brought in the bags of bees for the purpose of 
letting them loose and disturbing the meeting. 
He had often been obliged to deal with rowdies 
at church, and was too quick, perhaps, to suspect 
mischief. 

They had a rather lively time getting rid of 
the bees, and half an hour or more passed before 
they were ready to put the lights out and leave 
the church. 

Meantime Billy came back, and a little below 
the meeting-house he met the small boy, waiting 
in the dark road to see him. Billy learned of 
him that the bees were loose in the meeting-house, 
and ran at once to the door to explain and to 
help. On the very threshold he bumped into the 
elder. 

“So you’re hanging ’round to see the fun!” 
was the elder’s salutation, and he seized Billy 
by the collar. “Your case needs attention !’’ he 
exclaimed. “I will teach you a useful lesson !’’ 

And he thrashed Billy without mercy. Billy 
resisted stoutly until he found that he was help- 
less, and then he bore it as well as he could. 
The sexton, stewards and several others—some 
of whom had been stung—looked on approvingly. 
One had a lamp in his hand which furnished light 
for the performance. 

Billy’s only friends were two Italians who 
had been to the meeting, and for some reason had 
lingered near the church. The sight of Billy 
being maltreated excited them tremendously. 
One ran to the boarding-house for help; the 
other hovered about in evident anxiety to do 
something. 

When, at length, the elder sat Billy violently 
down on the steps, the little dark fellow stole up 
and tried to slip the handle of a stiletto into his 
hand! Charley, Joe and I knew nothing of the 
trouble until an excited Italian came for us. We 
did not wholly understand what the man said, 
but gathered that something was wrong with 
“Prince” Billy. Charley had gone to bed, but 
Joe and I hastened back to the meeting-house. 

Revengefulness was not among Billy’s faults. 
He ha‘ lots of courage, too; even a thrashing did 
not subdue him. He had no thought of using a 
weapon; he did not even understand, for the 
moment, what the little Italian meant. Naturally 
he was somewhat shaky from such a drubbing, 
but he got on his feet and looked the elder 
“ag “Any charges for this treatment?” said 


“No!” cried his chastiser, grimly. ‘You’re 
welcome! Much good may it do you!”’ 

“I don’t think so,” replied Billy, with enforced 
calmness. “But I don’t like to be outdone in 
8enerosity. Do you happen to have rheumatism, 
elder? 1f you do, I’ll treat you gratis!” 

“It hasn’t pleased the Lord to afflict me in 
that way,” retorted the elder, severely. “Don’t 
you fetch bees or circulars into any more of the 
churches of my district.’ 

Joe and I came up in time to hear the last of 
this conversation. We did not at first understand 
all that had happened, but we were not very 
Sorry that Billy had received a “setback.” We 
had for some time felt that he needed one. 

But the Italians were all for Billy, toa man! 
Thirty or forty of them came running to his aid. 

e dark yard in front of the church suddenly 
Swarnied with swarthy little men. There was 
Voluble and exeited talk in an unknown tongue. 
They wished to right Billy’s wrongs. Their 
padrone told them that it was the “‘priest’? who 
had whipped Billy; but that did not help the 
- a for them. If Billy had given the word, 

ey would have given the elder very unpleasant 
treatment. They were not going to sit by and 
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see Billy, who had sung his way into their hearts, 
abused and insulted without avenging “the stain 
to his honor.” 

Joe and I took pains to restrain them. 
Charley, also, who had now joined us, went 
among them, saying, “All right! all right!’ 

At length we pacified them and set off for 
home together. Joe struck up a song, and later 
we had another concert on the river-bank, beside 
the old spool factory. But Billy was obliged to 
retire; the elder had somehow put his stomach 
out of order. 

The next day our friend, the resident clergy- 
man, met Joe and drew him aside. He seemed 
disturbed. “About that unpleasantness last 
night,” said he. “I’m sure there was some mis- 
take. Elder Boies is a very worthy man, but he 
is one of the upright, downright, inflexible sort, 
and rather hasty, perhaps. Now really, what 
are the rights and wrongs of the affair ?”’ 

When Joe had explained everything in detail, 
the minister could not refrain from laughing. 
“But I shall state the facts to the elder,”’ he said. 

As the result of this interview, probably, we 
were surprised while at breakfast by a visit 
from the elder himself. Billy had but that 


moment risen; he had not really been injured, 
but felt languid from his gastric attack. He 
pricked up his ears at sight of the elder, and the 
| two regarded each other with sombre curiosity. 

The’ elder had entered the room without a 
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word, and looked, if possible, even more than | 
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exercise. Consequently his throwing-arm had 


seven feet tall. There was a faint possibility, | never been properly developed or trained, and 


we thought, that he had come to chastise every 
one of us. His eye singled out Billy; then he 
spoke: i 

“Young man, it has been represented to me 
that I acted too hastily last night. I thought that 
you played a trick to disturb my meeting. Was 
I wrong, sir?” 

“You were wholly wrong, sir,’’ replied Billy, 
moodily. 

“Then I am sorry for the too hasty violence I 
offered you,” said the elder. ‘Understand me. 
I do not approve of your putting your circulars 
in the pews of the church. It distracted the 
attention of the congregation and injured the 
service. I don’t want that done again. But if 
your bees got loose accidentally, I am sorry for 
what followed at the church door, sir.” 

And like a man who thinks that he has done 
his full duty, and before Billy could say a word, 
he turned on his heel and stalked out, looking as 
tall as when he had entered. 

“No man could say more than that, Billy,” 
remarked Joe. “It’s a good deal, too, for that 
man to say he’s sorry.” 

“Oh, I forgive him,” replied Billy, loftily. 
“He didn’t seem very anxious to stop to hear 
me say so, however. And I should like to treat 
him for rheumatism with the biggest kind of 
bumblebees !”” 





By Carlos Pilgrim. 


ee OU haven’t got anything special this 
morning, Hen, have you?” asked the 
ranch boss, as the Circle-Oarlock boys 
were straggling over toward the horse-corral to 
saddle up. 

The man addressed was a long, lean, bow- 
legged young fellow—‘‘the very type of a Rough 
Rider,’’ as a famous correspondent said 
who saw him in 1898 with Roosevelt 
pressing up San Juan hill. But this 
was in ’97, and “Hen” was at that 
moment whistling a rollicking air. 

“Nope,” he said, breaking the jig for 
an instant. 

“Well,” continued the foreman, 
“Dutch Yorike was here yesterday, and 
he says he saw a bunch of our cows 
working into the Gap. Suppose you 
take Blue to-day and go over and head 
em off. There’s no water on the other 
side, to speak of.’’ 

Hen’s jig turned comically into one 
long-drawn, high note. It was mid- 
summer, and the day gave promise of 
fierce heat. The Gap was a good thirty 
miles away, and therefore Hen whistled 
his disapprobation. You might whistle 
whatever and however you pleased on 
the Circle-Oarlock; only, to preserve 
your friendly relations with the outfit, 
you must waste no time in doing the 
thing you were told to do. 

So the long cowboy had picked his 
pony from the corralled band and was 
off. The more miles he had behind 
him by the time the sun got overhead, 
the better it would be for man and 
beast. The horse he was riding—the 
one indicated by the foreman—was no 
beauty; on the other hand, it had that 
which, in Western horses, at all events, 
is to be desired above physical beauty— 
a fair character. It was a small blue- 
roan cayuse, as wiry and enduring as 
horseflesh well can be. 

Lope, lope, lope, lope. Blue’s nose 
pointed straight for the Gap, which 
opened hazily into the distant hills. The burn- 
ing sun cast his rays more and more directly on 
the back of Hen’s indifferently-clean cotton 
shirt, and made the cowpuncher involuntarily 
twitch his shoulders beneath it, and shift about 
in the saddle. His face and neck, being regularly 
exposed to many weathers, were of a fine 
mahogany, and invulnerable to sunbeams. 

Blue had covered some fifteen miles of the 
lonely, wide expanse of range, when Hen 
stumbled upon the incident which branded him, 
literally as well as figuratively. They were 
crossing a wide, barren, sandy bench, with here 
and there a sickly gray-green sage-bush, and the 
prickly-pear cactus scattered abroad in profu- 
sion. 

It was a most inhospitable spot for man and 
horse, but a paradise for rattlesnakes! 








Now there was a hard day’s work before Hen. 
If the cattle had drifted far, or were refractory, | 


alongside the “dook,’” who took no pains to 
evade him, but promptly coiled for fight, and 
after an appreciative glance at the fine string of 
rattles, brought his heavy six-shooter to bear, 
and fired. 

The bullet tore up much sand without seeming 
to annoy the lordly reptile in the slightest. It 


| now its awkwardness and inaccuracy were some- 


thing to marvel at. 

Add to the badness of his marksmanship the 
fewness and smallness of the stones, and you 
will understand the difficulties under which he 


| labored. 
| The snake was all coiled down, just aching to 
| fight, and as Hen said, “singin’ like a concer- 


tiny.” 

| Of course the cowboy had to use the same 
stones over and over again; and when he did, 
| by any accident, succeed in hitting the snake, if 
| the stone did not bound back out of his snake- 


ship’s striking distance, it was gone. By such ~ 


failures of recovery his stock of missiles soon 
| dwindled, till there was only one solitary stone 
left. 

| Hen was grown pretty angry by this time, 

and he resolved to make the last one count. He 

did make it count, too. Another such jolt 

| would probably have laid the “dook” low; but 

| the day’s ill luck came up again, for the stone 
stopped rolling a shade too close, and was in 
| surveillance, like the others. 

| Hen scouted around for more stones, and 

| could not even discover a sign. Then he went 

| back to the scene of action, and surveyed it 
|again. The last stone lay right on the rim of 
the “‘dook’s” range; but the big fellow looked 
so sick and battered that Hen thought his alert- 
| ness must surely be over. So the cowboy got 
| carefully down and snatched at the stone. 

His movement was not at all slow; it was 
simply slower than the snake’s, whose vitality 
had been underrated. Hen’s white hand—for 
he had a soft, white hand when he removed his 
buckskin glove—was met by a streak of dark 
color, and the cowboy felt a sensation as of 
several red-hot needles being driven into the 
fleshy part of his thumb. 

You can imagine his startled backward leap! 

Fifteen miles to the nearest human quarters, 
and in that blazing sun! A cold sweat of terror 
| broke over him, and for a moment his brain 
| reeled. Then the easy habit of the range life 
reasserted itself, and he went over his resources 
with the utmost coolness. 

He had in his pocket some rawhide that he 
was braiding into a hackamore brow- 
band, and the first thing he did was to 
bind a thong of it around his wrist, 
twisting it tightly with his splicing- 
horn for lever. 

That finished, he thought of an 
emergency treatment which a _ half- 
crazy old sheep-herder had acquainted 
him with. The treatment seemed about 
as foolish as the old herder had been, 
but Hen was in no position to be unduly 
fastidious. 

Snakes were without terrors for him 
now, so he jumped boldly in on the 
triumphant rattler and trampled its 
head thoroughly into the sand. Then 
he cut the body into a number of pieces 
two or three inches long, as the herder’s 
recipe demanded. The next step was 
to cut open his wounded thumb, which 
he took a grim sort of enjoyment in 
doing thoroughly. Then he split a 
section of the snake, and applied the 
raw surface of flesh to his bleeding 
thumb. 

It was not a nice thing to do; Hen 
had to grit his teeth, in fact, to bring 
himself to it, but the effect was precisely 
as the old man had foretold. In the 
contact the snake-flesh rapidly became 
discolored. Hen used more and more of 
it, until all the poison, if such it were 
that caused the discoloration, seemed to 
be absorbed. Then he climbed into the 
saddle, turned the good little roan 
homeward, and put the animal to its 














‘SO THE COWBOY GOT CAREFULLY DOWN.”’ 


was a close, easy shot, and Hen looked. down in 
amazement at his missing. When he had looked 
enough, he tried again. This time the big 
revolver merely clicked, and Hen’s contemptuous 
berating of himself might have softened almost 
anything but a rattlesnake. That he should 
have come out on a trip like this, where he 
would in all probability have to shoot for his 
supper, with one cartridge! Yet there were the 
plain facts—an empty revolver, and no cartridge- 
belt! 

Hen lost his temper. The snake was openly 
defying him; and besides, he had taken a fancy 
to those rattles. He led Blue to one side and 
hung down his bridle-reins, which signified that 
the roan pony was anchored there until further 
orders; and then he started out to seek hand- 
ammunition. 

Among the many things not readily to be 
found on that bench were stones, and Hen’s 


he would have to camp somewhere and give two | search was disappointing for some time; but 
days to it. He was pushing his pony ruthlessly. after much impatient casting about, he managed 
But in riding across that bench his eye happened | to plow up a few sandy little rocks, and hurried 
to light on the biggest rattlesnake he had ever back to where the snake was still lying coiled. 
seen—and he had seen many. He was interested | Probably it had regarded the pony as a threat- 
at once. As he afterward explained, he “never | ening enemy. 

liked to pass a rattler without some little salute ; Hen’s scanty rearing had been in Missouri on 
and this was a special important-lookin’ varmint | a backwoods farm, where a boy did not have 





—a blessed dook, at least.” So he drew up|to play baseball for the sake of its beneficial 


best gait. 

He had not been riding five minutes 
when Blue’s clean, steady stride seemed 
to have changed to the mad rack and 
| pitch of a new bronco. He unslipped his 
| rawhide lariat, and wearily—Oh, so wearily !— 
| endeavored to tie himself in the seat, weaving 
| the rope through and around his shaps belt, and 
| making it fast with many hitches to the high 
| horn and cantle of his stock-saddle. Then he 
took the kerchief from his neck, wrapped up the 
benumbed hand, twined the other in Blue’s 
mane, and allowed himself to go. 

When Blue got him to camp he was hanging 
half-way down the pony’s side, but everything 
had held splendidly. As the ranch people slid 
his limp body to the ground some unusually fine 
rattlesnake trophies rolled from his shaps pocket, 
| which explained the case perfectly. They doc- 
|tored him with effective ranch remedies, and in 
|a few weeks he was the same lank, jocose boy 
as ever. 

No, not exactly the same. The thumb on his 
right hand was wizened and unsightly, resulting 
from a close intersection of thin white scars; he 
had sworn war—at long range—against all 
snakes, and the story having got abroad, he was 
never by any lapse called other than ‘‘Rattles.’’ 
They called him so at Tampa and at Santiago, 
and if you search the files of the brightest of New 
York dailies, you may see that he was celebrated 
as “Rattles” at Camp Wickoff, and had some 
funny adventures there. 
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Current Topics. 
One of the most interesting incidents 


of the opening of the twentieth century will be 


the changing of the Russian calendar so as to 
make it conform to that used by the rest of the 
civilized avorld. Steps to that end are already 
being taken by order of the Russian government. 

In the Argentine Republic they have 
hit upon a new application of the “mind cure.” 
In many towns, when a man is arrested for 
drunkenness, he is set to sweeping the streets for 
eight days. In some cases the sense of shame 
works a reform; probably in more cases it oper- 
ates as a preventive. 

On that memorable May morning, 
the anniversary of which has just been celebrated 
as Dewey day, a little powder-boy on the flag- 
ship was put in chains for leaping into the water 
against orders, to recover his coat. Admiral 
Dewey, kindly questioning the boy, discovered 
that the photograph of his mother was in the 
pocket of the imperilled jacket, and it was that 
that led the lad to risk life and violate orders. 
The admiral’s eyes filled with tears, as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘A boy who loves his mother enough 
to risk his life for her picture cannot be kept in 
chains on this fleet!’’? and the lad was instantly 
released. 


An American response to expressions 
of English sympathy during the late war, 
signed by representative men from every state in 
the Union, was recently sent to London, and 
warmly welcomed by our kinsmen, who had 
begun to think us indifferent to their advances. 
The neglect to exhibit prompt and cordial recog- 
nition for favors received, or good-will and 
friendliness manifested, is not only demeaning to 
a nation or an individual, but it stands in the 
way of future advantages. “TI liked the young 
man’s appearance,” an influential woman recently 
remarked, “but as he has failed to call or write 
in acknowledgment of the courtesies shown him, 
I shall hardly take the trouble to favor him 
socially again.’””’ Thanks are the exchequer of 
the poor, sings Shakespeare. Yes, and of the 
wise as well. 


In a recent address on vaccination, 
an English lady physician related some curious 
stories illustrating the prevalence of smallpox in 
England just before Jenner’s time. In adver- 
tisements for servants it was commonly stipulated 
that they “‘must be of the Church of England 
and have had the smallpox.’”’ The police, in 
advertising for the apprehension of a counter- 
feiter, gave as one of the marks of identification 
that the fugitive had “no pock-holes.” In a 
letter from a lady to her son urging him to find a 
husband for his young daughter, the solicitous 
grandmother wrote that she was not in favor of 
early marriages as a rule, but this was an excep- 
tional case, for “Angelina has not had the small- 
pox, and at any moment the chance of her getting 
settled in life might be entirely lost. Therefore, 
it is better to get her married at once.” 

The boy King of Spain, according to the 
London Daily Mail, is not loved in Madrid. His 
presence in the streets arouses no popular 
enthusiasm. At times, when the guard is 
changed at the royal palace, his troubled face 
may be seen at a window, gazing out; but no 
one cheers, and he remains almost unrecognized. 
No hat is raised, or other obeisance paid him 
by his sullen subjects, when he rides abroad in 
melancholy state! Among a more generous 
peopie, his youth, his misfortunes, a considera- 
tion of the troubled future which confronts him, 
would at least awaken pity. His manners, 


“which are placid, almost inert, have in them 


no attraction. His very looks are disliked. He 
is too blond in hair and complexion. “He is no 
Spaniard,’’ say his subjects of Madrid, and this— 
which is to them a cause for reproach—will 
hardly be thus viewed by the world at large. 

It is not improbable that the early part of 
the new century will see all distinction between 
Europe and Asia as separate continents abolished. 
Asa matter of fact, they are geographically one 
continent, as a glance at the map will show. 
They are now rapidly becoming one politically, 
as well. The great Russian Empire binds them 
in one at the north. The British Empire makes 
Asia European at the south, and in the Middle 
Kingdom almost every day sees new acquisitions 
of territory by European powers. 

We are within measurable distance of the 
time when China, Persia, and the few other 
independent states of Asia will have gone the 
way of India and Turkestan. Then, with 
one common ownership, as with one common 
geographical formation, the two continents may 
well be reckoned as one. “Eurasian” is the 
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term which has long been applied to the great 
plain which extends over a large part of both 
continents, and also to the Aryan race, which, 
originating in Asia, is now dominant in Europe. 
A few more years may see the united continents 
figuring upon our maps as “Eurasia.” What 
then will follow ? 


~~ 
a 





SORROW. 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 
Shakespeare. 


or 





A Change of Temper. 


WONDERFUL change seems to have taken 
place in the temper of European diplo- 
macy. A year ago the great powers were 

suspicious and resentful, and were trying to 
overreach one another in China, Africa and 
Constantinople. The European cabinets were 
whispering-galleries of intrigue. The arsenals 
and dockyards were bustling with preparations 
for war. This irritable condition has subsided. 
Good humor now prevails. The governments 
find it easy to make satisfactory agreements with 
one another respecting their colonial frontiers 
and spheres of influence. 

The concert in the near East, which was sadly 
out of tune a year ago, is now harmonious. Crete 
has been released from Turkish rule, and is 
pacified. Greece is recovering from the disastrous 
war with Turkey. ‘The sultan is again under 
discipline. The Eastern Question, which men- 
aced the peace of Europe a short time ago, is no 
longer a disturbing element in diplomacy. 

Within a few months England has come to 
terms with three rivals. An arrangement has 
been made with Germany respecting the African 
dependencies of the two powers. The Niger and 
Fashoda agreements with France have marked 
out rival spheres of influence in West and 
Central Africa, and while British rule in Egypt 
still excites jealousy in Paris, the relations of the 
two countries have greatly improved. With 
Russia a railway convention has been concluded, 
and a way opened for a general adjustment of 
rival interests in China. 

A year ago there were successive raids upon 
Chinese territory. One power after another 
seized strongholds on the coast, and all signs 
pointed to a great European war in the near 
future over that helpless empire. The maritime 
nations now seem to understand one another, 
and it is safe to forecast the ultimate partition of 
China into clearly defined spheres of European 
interest. 

What has caused this change of temper in 
European diplomacy? It is due in large measure 
to the weakening of the bonds of the Russian- 
French alliance, which was the chief disturbing 
force in Europe. 

The tsar’s rescript in favor of disarmament 
and a peace conference shattered French illusions, 
and brought all the great powers into congenial 
relations. It put an end to all talk about a war 
for the reconquest of Alsace-Lorraine, and a 
coalition for the expulsion of the English garrison 
from Egypt. It left the powers at liberty to 
adjust the Cretan question, and to come to 
amicable agreements over their spheres of action 
in Africa and the far East. 

European affairs have been well ordered for 
the Parliament of Peace at The Hague. 


* 
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Naturalized Citizens. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  mass-meeting 
lately protested against an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance, and voted—more than fifty 

to one—to condemn the course of the government 
of the United States in the Samoan difficulty. 

Let us consider what this means. The 
interests of Germany and the United States in 
Samoa have seemed to clash. Neither govern- 
ment has a different or a greater right in the 
islands than the other. Of the conditions that 
caused the disturbance few people in America, 
or for that matter in England or Germany, at the 
time of the Toledo meeting, had any trustworthy 
information. Even the governments themselves 
had suspended judgment until a commission 
should have investigated and made a report. 
And yet these citizens of foreign birth or par- 
entage immediately express their desire that the 
policy of the country whose allegiance they or 
their fathers have sworn to abjure, shall prevail 
over the policy of the country to which that 
allegiance has been deliberately and solemnly 
transferred. 

In saying this, we do not intend to make a 
point especially against the Toledo mass-meeting 
or the Germans who composed it. It is alike 
applicable to the Irish who strive to keep alive 
in this country national animosities that in no 
way concern America, and indeed to men of 
every race, who, when they become American 
citizens, do not leave behind them the politics of 
the countries that gave them birth. 

Any citizen who is convinced by the established 
facts that the United States is wrong and Ger- 
many right in this contention has the right to 
say so. He can assert this right with perfect 
propriety. A number of men who share this 
conviction, and are brought together by holding it 
in common, may also say so without reproach. 

But when the bond of sympathy which calls a 
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meeting together is not primarily one of principle, 
but shows by its name that it is rather one of 
foreign birth or parentage, the matter assumes a 
different and a serious aspect. In such a case 
the belief is unavoidable that sympathy with the 
fatherland has influenced the verdict. 

America owes much to the industry and thrift, 
the courage, enterprise and patriotism of her 
German and her Irish sons. She is not likely to 
forget it. Im fact, she cannot forget it. It is 
woven into the very heart of her history. But 
on the other hand, these citizens would not have 
come here if they had not expected to reap 
supreme personal advantages, or have remained 
if their hopes had not been at least to some 
degree realized. 

The service, therefore, they owe to the United 
States in return is the service which makes her 
interests paramount; which approaches questions 
affecting the welfare of the country, not as 
German-Americans or Irish-Americans, but as 
naturalized Americans, who have sworn to 
renounce “forever all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sover- 
eignty.”’ 

at 
ASPIRING. 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 
Samuel Daniel. 


~ 
+ 





Queen Wilhelmina. 


ONDON Truth receives from ‘a friend in 
the court of the Netherlands” a pretty 
story of Queen Wilhelmina. The Palace 

of Soesdyk, in which she entertained the 
members of the Peace Commission, was pre- 
sented to Wilhelm II. by the states general, “in 
token of admiring gratitude for his bravery at 
Waterloo.” The picture-gallery at Soesdyk 
contains a series of huge paintings of the battle, 
illustrative of Napoleon’s defeat. 

The young queen visited the palace to give 
orders as to its preparation for the commission. 
When she saw the historical pictures she directed 
them to be taken down and put out of sight until 
her French guests had departed. 

The royal Dutch maiden is said to have a 
strong will and quick wit, but she appears to 
have also the warm heart and kindly tact which 
have made the English queen beloyed in all 
nations of the earth. 

Another significant story comes to us, in 
Black and White, the account of the celebra- 
tion of the silver wedding of Duke Carl Theodor 
of Bavaria and his wife, a princess of Portugal. 
This royal couple, having great wealth and 
simple tastes, have given their lives to the service 
of the poor. 

Duke Theodor is one of the most skilful 
oculists in Europe, and has converted part of his 
Castle of Tigernsee into a free eye-hospital, 
where he treats not only royal patients but all of 


‘his countrymen who cannot afford to pay a 


physician. His wife is his trained assistant. 
The duke and duchess are beloved by all 
‘Bavarians, and their silver wedding in April was 
a popular holiday. 

The world has not yet done with kings and 
princes; but their real power now rests, not on 
arbitrary tyranny, but on the same human 
qualities which make the humblest man beloved. 
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A Legacy of Pretence. 


UST one hundred years ago the Manhattan 
Company of New York City was incor- 
porated by Aaron Burr. Its ostensible 

purpose was to supply the city with water. Its 
rea] purpose was toopen a bank. The reason for 
the concealment was because there was a popular 
prejudice against banks. 

A tank was built, hollow logs laid for pipes, 
and water was distributed until 1840. In order 
to keep its charter, this great banking company, 
which still exists, is to-day obliged to pump water 
from its ancient tank. A pitcherful is always in 
evidence at its annual meetings, and a committee 
solemnly reports that no applications for water 
have been refused. 

The story has its humorous side, but it illus- 
trates the legacy of pretence and useless effort 
which roundabout methods always entail. Aaron 
Burr’s mode of seeking one object under cover 
of another has many followers, but in politics or 
society or in individual relations it can never be 
commended and seldom excused. 


> 
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Bribery. 

RIBERY is difficult to prove. There have 
been charges of bribery in several legisla- 
tures this year, but not a member has 

been convicted of it. A trial in Delaware 
resulted in acquittal, because there was the 
unsupported evidence of one man against the flat 
denial of the other. 

When bribery succeeds, both parties are anxious 
to conceal it. When it is attempted, the person 
approached is sometimes disinclined to expose 
the vicious act. The proposition is not often 
made in a direct form,—so much money for such 
a vote,—but vague hints or promises are given, 
for which an innocent explanation may be found 
if they are not favorably received. 

A public official may sometimes be perplexed 
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to know how to deal with a corrupt proposa\ 
when it is indirectly made. If he ignores it, he 
puts himself under suspicion of being open to 
such inducements. If he declines and condemns 
it, he makes an enemy, and perhaps is laughed 
at for misconstruing what the man who makes 
the proposition declares was a harmless sugges. 
tion. A story is told of General Ludlow, now at 
Havana, which shows how one upright man met; 
this perplexity. 

A contractor called on General Ludlow, and 
laid down with his card a crisp fifty-dollar bil). 
The general looked at the card and said, 
pleasantly, “So you are Mr. Dash, and have 
called to see me about some government work ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the contractor. 

“Well,” said the general, “we can talk more 
freely over a cigar. Do you smoke?” 

With that, he passed a cigar to the contractor, 
and put another between his own lips. Looking 
around the table, as if for a match, he took the 
fifty-dollar note, twisted it into a lighter, set it 
aflame at the open grate, and after lighting his 
cigar with it, handed the end of the burning bi!! 
to the contractor for a like purpose, whose desire 
for a smoke seemed suddenly to have left him. 
The call was brief. The burned bill was 
perhaps a more effective rebuff than any words 
could have been. 

— -—_ +o ——_—— 


Two Famous Punsters. 


‘¢ ] CERTAINLY must have written this myself, 
| although I forget upon what occasion,” 
said Sir Walter Scott to one of the brothers, 
James and Horace Smith, in regard to the parody 
of his ‘‘“Marmion” which occurs in their volume, 
“Rejected Addresses.” 
Authors of serious poetry are not always so 
amiable in their acknowledgments to versifiers 
who parody it; but then, parodies are seldom so 


good as those of the two witty brothers who had 
made free with “Marmion.” Readers of the 
“Rejected Addresses”—less known than they 


used to be, but no less funny—can easily under- 
stand how the genial Sir Walter was delighted 
instead of being annoyed. 

The recent biography of James and Horace 
Smith by Arthur Beavan recalls many old, and 
adds a few new, instances of their quick wit and 
ready tongues. Punning had not yet degenerated 
into a vice in their day, and they were famous 
punsters. 

Horace Smith said to one who asked him if he 
knew Hook, “Oh, yes, Hook and I are very inti- 
mate.” It was Horace Smith, again, who at the 
close of some strictures on barristers as a class 
qualified his remarks by saying, “All briefless 
barristers will please to consider themselves 
excepted from the previous censure, for I should 
be really sorry to speak ill of any man without a 
cause.” 

James, too, indulged in verbal feats of the same 
kind. He it was who, when one of his literary 
friends remarked that since he had obtained a 
pension he had ceased to write, replied: “I see 
you are a pen-shunner ;” and when a fellow-guest 
at dinner, thinking to pay him a compliment, 
observed: 

“Mr. Smith, you look like a Conservative.” 

“Certainly, sir,” was the prompt reply. “My 
crutches remind me that I am no member of the 
‘movement party.’ ” 

His crutches were necessitated through that 
frequent affliction of wealthy Englishmen, in the 
times when both table and cellar were supplied 
with more liberality than hygienic knowledge— 
the gout. He suffered much; yet perhaps his best 
known, if not his wittiest, epigram was at the 
expense of his nipping enemy. He it was who 
wrote the oft-quoted quatrain: 


The French have taste in all they do, 
ie we are left without; 
Nature to them has given godt, 
To us has given gout. 


~~ 
> 





Honorable Tiger Miss. 


JAPANESE trained nurse! It is hard to 
say why the idea strikes us as odd, for 
Japan is provided with excellent physicians 

and hospitals, and the empress is herself president 
of the Japanese Red Cross. Nevertheless, if we 
find something surprising in the thought, there is 
much that is winning in the embodiment, if O’ Tora 
San, the nurse described by Mrs. Hugh Fraser in 
a recent volume of reminiscences, may be taken 
as a fair specimen. 

“She was barely four feet high,” writes Mrs. 
Fraser, “her complexion was dark, her feet were 
encased in white linen socks with divided toes, 
and shod with dainty straw sandals with green 
velvet straps. 

“Her figure, the shape of a very soft feather 
pillow, was draped in a tight-fitting white apron 
with a large bib, and she was kept inside her 
buttonless and stringless clothes by a cruelly 
tight and wide leather belt put on over apron and 
all. Into this belt, holding her breath for a long 
time first, she could with great effort push her fat 
silver watch, her clinical thermometer, two or 
three yards of a Japanese letter (which she would 
read a foot at a time when she thought I was 
asleep), her carefully folded paper pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and the relentless little register in which 
she noted down, from right to left, cabalistic sicns 
with which she and the doctor conjured eycry 
morning till they knew all the sins my pulse and 
temperature had been committing. 

“Her name was O’Tora San—Honorable Tiger 
Miss—but her ways were those of the softest 
pussy that ever purred on a domestic hearth-rus; 
and oh, what a nurse she was! So gentle, 5° 
smiling, so delightfully sorry for one! 

“I have often caught the tears running dow? 
her little brown nose when the poor Okusui@ 
was extra bad; and through long nights of pain 
has she sat on her heels on a corner of my bed, 
fanning me ceaselessly with the all but impet- 
ceptible flutter of the fan’s edge—a movemen 
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only possible for those wonderfully sensitive 
Japanese fingers, but most refreshing to the 
fanned one. 

“When it was time for her meals, my maid 
0’Matsu would creep into the room, having shed 
her sandals at the door, and after inquiring about 
my health, would make a deep and graceful 
obeisance to the Honorable Tiger Miss, and 
inform her in a respectful whisper that her honor- 
able dinner was ready. 

“The polite little Tiger would jump up, return 
the bow, ask permission to depart, and slip out to 
feed on fish, pickles (such dreadfully strong- 
smelling pickles!) and rice, washed down with 
thimblefuls of green tea or fish soup. 

“After about fifteen minutes of solid feeding, 
she would return, come up to my bedside, and 
express her gratitude for the meal supplied her. 
Then she would drop down on the cushion in the 
corner, and with the calm unconventionality 
peculiar to her race, let out a couple of holes in 
the leather belt.” 

Her ugly uniform discarded, however, and 
arrayed in her own dove-gray kimono and wide 
sash, as her patient afterward often saw her, the 
queer little lady became as charming as she was 
quaint—the very demurest and daintiest of domes- 
ticated Tigers. 


<4 
> 





STORIES OF CUBAN CAPTAINS-GENERAL. 


The Spaniards have taken from the governor’s 
palace in Havana the portraits of the governors- 
general of Cuba, and it is said, will hang them 
in the ministry of war at Madrid. Mr. Antonio 
Escobar, who knows the portraits well, has written 
an account of them in the New York Evening 
Post, and has embellished his account with some 
personal anecdotes of the men. 

One of the governors, General Balmaseda, was 
extremely stout, but nevertheless rode a horse, 
and it is said that when he dismounted, his horse 
could plainly be heard to say, “At last!” This 

- reminds one of a current witticism in the late 
Santiago campaign, in which “‘a horse-laugh” was 
defined as “the laugh which General Wheeler’s 
horse had on General Shafter’s”—the disparity in 
the weight of those officers being nearly two 
hundred pounds. 

One of the governors, Valdes, was a chivalrous 
man, and also a man with a sense of humor. He 
commanded in South America against the insur- 
gent general Sucre. He had a young mulatto 
commended to him by a lady as a good patriot, 
because “he had thrown stones at Sucre.” 

“Sefiora,” responded Valdes, “if any one but a 
lady had told me this I should order the man to 
be flogged. As it is, I will content myself with 
saying that the boor did wrong; for although 
Sucre is my country’s enemy, he is as much a 
general and a gentleman as I am.” 

Valdes said that he wished to leave his name 
behind him in Cuba, and accordingly he ordered 
that every foundling should be given the surname 
Valdes. As the order was not rescinded until 
long after he ceased to be governor-general, the 
name Valdes is now extremely common in Cuba. 

Under Governor-General Ricaport assassina- 
tions became terribly frequent in the island, so 
that no one’s life or property was safe. A great 
delegation went to Ricaport to demand that 
something be done to improve the enforcement of 
the law. 

“When,” the governor asked them, “do you say 
these robberies and assassinations take place?” 

“At night,” they answered. 

“Where?” 

“In the streets.” 

“So I suspected. I advise you, if you don’t want 
to be robbed or assassinated, to do as I do; never 
go out at night!” 


* 
> 





DISTANT STAR. 


A story which is worth reviving went the rounds 
of the magazines and papers nearly twenty years 
ago. 

Some years before that, Col. R. 8S. Mackenzie, of 
the Fourth United States Cavalry, was regarded 
as the next candidate for the appointment of 
brigadier-general, but about the year 1874 another 
wearer of the silver eagle on his shoulder-straps 
eame into prominence—Col. Nelson A. Miles, of 
the Fifth Infantry. 

In Colonel Mackenzie’s regiment there was a 
grizzled veteran, Capt. Napoleon B. McLaughlen, 
who was given to speaking his mind on occasion, 
after a quaint fashion of his own. 

One starlight night he and Colonel Mackenzie 
were together in camp on a scout upon the plains 
in Texas. Colonel Mackenzie was walking up 
and down near his tent, snapping his fingers, and 
showing many signs of inward excitement. Sud- 
denly he stopped and gazed up at the sky. 

“What are you looking for, colonel?” inquired 
Captain McLaughlen, stepping out from his tent, 
from which he had been watching the officer’s 
movements. 

“Oh, I'm only looking for a star,” said the 
colonel, with some embarrassment. 

“Colonel,” said the veteran, gravely, “I fear 
there’s Miles between you and that star!” 

a proved that there was reason in his 
words, 


> 
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PREFERRED THE THIRD. 


The Chureh Gazette tells a story that could 
hardly be located in America. It happened in 
the days when Englishmen of pretension stood 
on their dignity during a railway journey, and 
travelled in state in first-class carriages, shut 
aWay from the vulgar herd. In these days, when 
nobody minds riding third-class, it is a little 
amusing, 

Two chureh dignitaries who lived near Tun- 
bridge Wells met at the railway station. One was 
® canon, and the other prebendary. They were 
£0ing in the same direction, and entered a first- 
Class carriage together. Arrived at a junction a 
few miles off they said good-by, and parted, or 
tried to part. Five minutes later, the canon, in 
& somewhat surreptitious manner, entered a 
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third-class railway carriage to continue his journey 
in a more economical fashion. To his surprise 
there sat the prebendary in one corner. Each 
had desired to leave in the mind of the other the 
impression that he always rode “first,” and each 
was determined to save his money by riding more 
economically. The guilty pair had caught each 
other. There was a little humming and hawing, 
and then they both declared that a first-class 
carriage was too stuffy in summer, and they really 
preferred to go third. 


UNDEVELOPED TALENT. 


A writer in Forest and Stream tells how he 
went trout-fishing, years ago, in California, and 
there made a pleasant discovery. After seeking 
long for trout streams, he and his companion 
came upon a lone shanty, where a Frenchman 
was swinging in a hammock and smoking his pipe. 
He was a very much surprised man, for as he 
told them, no one had intruded on his solitude for 
three months. 

“Plenty of fish!” he promised them, and they 
betook themselves to the creek. There they soon 
filled their baskets, and then, having dressed as 
many as two hungry men could eat, adjourned to 
the shanty. 


On inquiring of our landlord if he had such a 
thing as a frying-pan, he produced one, and my 
friend, who prided imself on being a camp expert, 
remarked, ‘Of course this tramp doesn’t know 
how to cook a trout. I’ll show him.” 

The tramp looked on, — his pipe, but 
being rather the worse for our day’s travel, it 
was suggested that before eating we should have 
@ bath; so, adjourning to the creek, we took a 
refreshing dip. When we returned to the house 
we were surprised at oe | a little rude table se 
out under the trees; on it were casters, china 
plates, a white cloth and napkins. Where they all 
came from was a mystery, but they were there. 

“Now for the trout,” said my friend. ‘TI’ll show 
you how trout should be cooked.” 

But then appeared our landlord, bearing a 
latter filled with nicely browned fish. It was 
ollowed by small cups of delicious black coffee. 
Then we rolled up in our blankets, and slept as 
only tired hunters and fishermen can do. Our 
breakfast was the —— repeated, with an 
addition of fine, white rolls. 

We lost no time in refilling our baskets, and 
prepared to depart. Our landlord would accept no 

ay, only a few flies, and a line and pocket-knife. 

hen one of us said, with some patronage and a 
desire to please: 

“My friend, there is the making of a good cook 
in you. Why don’t you go to San Francisco and 
hire out? No doubt you could get a good situation.” 

There was a twinkle in the Frenchman’s eye as 
he replied, carelessly: ‘ 

“Yes, I can cook a leetle. I was Delmonico’s 
= | for ten years, and I get what you call tired, 
and come to California to find a leetle rest.” 


OCCUPATIONS OF AGE. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes repeats a New England 
story he once heard of a young farmer who was 
urged to set out some apple-trees. “No,” said he, 
“they are too long growing, and I don’t want to 
plant for other people.” The young farmer’s 
father was spoken to about it, but he, with better 
reason, alleged that apple-trees are slow and life 
is fleeting. At last some one mentioned it to the 
old grandfather of the young farmer. He had 
nothing else to do, so he stuck in some trees, He 
lived long enough to drink cider made from the 
apples that grew on those trees. 


“ After all,” continues Doctor Holmes, “the most 
encouraging things I find in the treatise, ‘De 
Senectute,’ are the stories of men who have found 
new occupations when growing old, or kept up 
— common pursuits in the extreme period of 

e. 

“Cato learned Greek when he was old, and 
speaks of wishing to learn the fiddle, or some 
such instrument, —- after the example of 
Socrates. Solon learned something new every 
day in his old age, as he _— to proclaim. } 

“Cyrus pointed out wi pte and pleasure the | 
trees he had planted with his own hand. I 
remember a pillar on the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s estate at Alnwick, with an inscription in 
similar words, if not the same. That, with other 
country pleasures, never wears out. None are too 
rich, none too poor, none too young, none too old 
to enjoy it.” 


WHEN THE SEASONS CHANGE. 


The Emperor of China has some strange duties. 
One of these is the ordering of the seasons. It is 
summer in America when the sun warms the 
earth, and not till then, but in China it is summer 
when the emperor says it is summer. 


As soon as the emperor declares that summer 
has come, everybody in China puts off winter 
clothing, and arrays self in summer garb, no 
matter what his feelings say on the subject. All 
domestic arrangements are made to suit the 
season, as proclaimed by the emperor, although 
me may not suit the individual at all. 

e nearest approach to the Chinese custom of 
ordering the seasons is the practice observed in 
France in all public buildings. There it is winter 
on and after October 1st. res are then lighted in 
all government offices, and the servants exchange 
their white summer waistcoats for the thicker and 
darker ones of winter. / 

At that date the public libraries are closed at 
four, and in the streets the sellers of roasted 
chestnuts make their appearance. In official 
France it is winter, no matter what the weather 
may say, and no matter what unofficial France 
may think. 


PATCHING THE SOPA. 


After the Civil War, the furniture at a certain 
notable country-seat in Virginia, which had grown 
shabbier for want of renewal and repair, had 
reached a climax in the matter of dilapidation. 
At about that time a distinguished stranger, 
staying for a short visit in the neighborhood, | 
came one morning to the house on a ceremonious 
call. Harper's Magazine tells the story of what 
followed: 


The mistress of the establishment, thrown into 
a flutter of excitement by the magnitude of the | 
occurrence, was still further confused _by the fact 
that her husband, usually such an efficient host, 
sat aloof in a remote corner of the room. 

“Mr. Jones,” she exclaimed, reproachfully, as | 
soon as the visitor was out of hearing, “you didn’t 
help me at all! Why didn’t you sit near the | 
general and talk to him?” } 

“My dear,” replied Jones, rising and pointing 
meekly to the seat he had just vacated, “I was 
patching a hole in the sofa.” 
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ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS ™ 
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also at the cities and towns enumerated below: 
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CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
CINCINNATI, O. PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
CLEVELAND, O. PORTLAND, ME. 
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DENVER, COLO. POTTSTOWN, Pa. 
DETROIT, MICH. POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
EXETER, N. H. 8ST. Lovis, Mo. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


491 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reduced Prices 


WE have recently purchased several hundred pieces of 
fine suitings and skirtings at much below their 
actual value. This enables us to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced Price Sale that we 
have ever announced, You 
now have an cppectaniy of 
securing a fashionable gar- 
ment at a reduction of one- 
third from former prices. 
No. 614.—Attractive sum- 
mer suit consisting of a fly 
front jacket, which can be 
worn open or closed, and a 
fashionable gored skirt. The 
entire garment is _ lined 
throughout, and the jacket is 
made with a velvet collar. 
We make this suit from a 
selection of fifty all-wool 
fabrics. Retailers ask $17.00 
for a suit of this kind. Our 
price has been $11.50. 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $7.67. 


We are also closing out a 
few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition 
in our salesroom: 

Suits, $5 to $10; 
have been $10 to $20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8; 
have been $6 to $16. 
We tell you about hun- 
No. 614. dreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
rite to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
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Stockings 
Made to 


WEAR 


Comfortable, 











Improved 


“IRON CLAD” NEAT, 
oo Rd 
No. 19 Colors 


Triple Knee, FAST 


High Spliced Heel and 
Double Toe, 


Is the Heaviest, Stoutest, Best 
Wearing Stocking Made. 


No, 14 is also heavy with coarse rib. If you 
want something lighter weight and more 
dressy No. 16 will please you. We manufac 
ture “Iron Clads” of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women and children. 

Ask for “lron Clads” at your dealer's. If he can’t 


supply vor, send 26e. for sample pair, State style and 
size desired. Free Sample of TRIPLE KNESF 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 

































119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


An Accurate 


Knowledge 


of Distance 
is essential to the efficient 
use ofa wheel. lf you doubt 
this, try a 


FOR A WEEK. It 
is the only accurate 


CYCLOMETE 


distance recorder 
for bicycles... . 





Its merit has elim 
inated competition 
— 904 of modern 
cyclometers ire 
W VeederCyclometers 
m Price, @1. 10,000 miles 
and repeat. Dust- 
preof, water- 
proof, positive 
action. On the*Trip” 
Cyclometer, price ®2,the 
small indicator can be set 
back to zero separately, Mke 
” stem-setting watch, 
after each trip. Parts cannot 


Actual become disarranged. Can 
Size not register falsely unless 
actually broken. Ne 

springs. No delicate parts. 


Made for 24, 26, 28, 
Booklet free. and 80 inch Wheels, 


VEEDER MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





Making Ice Cream in 














Minutes is Easy 


and possible only with a 


Peerless Iceland Freezer. 


It makes Ice Cream and dozens of delicious frozen dainties — BETTER 

— EASIER — QUICKER — AND CHEAPER than any you can buy 

because it is the simplest, and costs no more than a poor one. 
Write to-day for free booklet, ‘ICE CREAM SECRETS.” 


Ice Chipper Free. 


On request we will send you a 
coupon good for one Peerless Ice 
Chipper if you buy an ICELAND 
FREEZER this summer. This 
chipper is one solid piece of steel 
chips ice properly, rapidly, an 
is the best tool made for that 
purpose. Price by mail to all 
others, 35 cents. 

If your dealer does not 


sell Iceland Freezers and 
Chippers and will not 
order them for you,send us 
his name and your order 


and we will have it filled. 


Nickel-plated Toy 
Freezer. Makes pint 
ice cream. $1.50 ex- 
press paid east of Mis- 
sissippi—west thereof, 
$2.00. 











Not one 


from all 











that lurk in drinking water, reflecting your health in 
its purity. Better keep disease away than fight it. 
The Still may be placed on your kitchen range, ordinary 
teakettle size, and as easily cleaned, with largest 
capacity per hour. 
Officially adopted 
Highest Award and Gold Medal at Omaha Ex- 





flowing with long life and vitality must be pure. 
rson in a thousand afflicted with Ty- 
hoid, Kidney Troubles, Gout, Rheumatism and 
ne-Hardening knows that the cause and the cure 
lie in the water they drink—the cause in water where 
lime and impurities are found, the cure in water from the 


RALSTON STILL, 


Always Clear, Sparkling, Sterilized and Aérated by a new process, absolutely free 


erms of disease and dangerous substances 


the Ralston Health Club. 


position. Extensively used by the United 
tes Government. Over 1,000 testimo- 
nials from satisfied purchasers. 


Latest Improved 99 Model Only $10. 


Buy only the Ralston, imitations will 

surely disappoint. Send for booklet 

“©,” list of dealers,and other inter- 
esting printed matter. 





THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Fiddle and rifle, lamp and clock, 
Jheek by jowl in the dingy room ; 

Baby rattle and faded frock 

Sleeping amid the oo. 
Under the glass, on the rusty felt, 

Watches and jewels of a bygone day. 
Lost on the cards when Fortune dealt, 

Flotsam and jetsam they. 
Varied the wares; and they represent 

More than their ticketed values are; 
Demanding not only their ten per cent, 

But heavier tribute far. 
A thousand families’ joys are here: 

The mother’s smiles and the children’s youth; 
The welcome steps of a father dear ; 

A brother’s and sister’s truth. 
And countless hopes for a day when, lo, 

The turn in the lane has come at last; 
Heartaches, and the anguish pride can know, 

High in this shop amassed. 
The bitter tears of the man, unshed ; 

The wail of the woman who strives in vain; 
The prayers of the poor, in silence said, 

Are held by each dusty pane. 
Gown and picture and old armchair, 

Ring and pistol and flute and coat, 
Crime and weeping and mute despair, 

Trust in a day remote. 
Many a figure the doorway tries, 

Leaving his best in the heartless walls— 
God pity the one who must patronize 

The sign of the three gilt balls. 

EDWIN L. SABIN, 
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Scotch Genius. 


N arecent address, Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie called attention to 
the fact that Scotland, a little 
country far to the north, under 
dolesome skies, and swept by 
depressing mists and chilling 
winds, has been very fertile 
in men of genius. Every one 
of its generations during the 
last five centuries has pro- 
duced }a Seotchman to give 
literary expression to the 
emotions and imaginations of 
English-speaking peoples. 

Mr. Mabie’s explanation of this fertility is that 
there is something rich and grand in the race, 
something deep in its heart, which even the 
Scotch peasant has the insight to see and the 
power to express. 

“Last summer,” says Mr. Mabie, “I was 
talking with one of the foremost contemporary 
Scotch writers, and I said to him: ‘Is there not a 
great deal of poetry among the commonest and 
most uneducated people in Scotland ?’ 

“Said he: “They are saturated with it.’ 

“One day in the early spring he was walking 
along the side of a mountain in Skye, when he 
came to a hut in which lived an old man he had 
known a great many years. He saw the old 
man with his head bowed and his bonnet in his 
hand. My friend came up and said to him after 
a bit: 

“*T did not speak to you, Sandy, because I 
thought you might be at your prayers.’ 

“*Well, not exactly that,’ said the old man; 
‘but I tell you what [I was doing. Every 
morning for forty years I have taken off my 
bonnet here to the beauty of the world!’ 

“Where untrained farming .folk go out and 
take off their hats to the beauty of the world, it 
is there that we may expect to find poets. 

“Peasants do not use the language of poets 
unless they have the souls of poets in them.” 

But whence comes the peasants’ sentiment and 
power of expression? “It is my belief,” answers 
Mr. Mabie, “that the Scotch people have derived 
their inspiration from their knowledge of the 
great poetry of the Old and New Testaments. 





Nobody can know the Psalms of David or the | label 


prophecies of Isaiah or that sublime Book of 
Job, without being imbued with a keen imagina- 
tion. So, I believe that it is largely because of 
this that a little people so far to the north, so 
out of the reach of balmy skies and tropical 
influences, are so rich in the greater elements of 
thought and knowledge and art and life.”’ 


—__~+o»—_____ 


Emancipated Serfs. 


Prince Krapotkin, a Russian nobleman whose 
detestation of despotism has exiled him from his 
native land, tells in the Atlantic this story, to 
show what the abolition of serfdom meant for the 
peasants: 


One evening our village priest found a middle- 
aged peasant, Anton Savelieff, reading a book of 
psalms. He was reading a psalm of which each 
verse began with the-word “Rejoice.” 

“What are you reading?” he was asked. 

“Well, father, I will tell you,” was his reply. 
“Fourteen years ago the old prince came here. ti 
was in the winter. I had just returned home 
almost frozen. A snow-storm was raging. I had 
yest begun undressing, when we heard @ Knock at 

he window; it was the elder, who was shouting: 

“*Go tothe prince; he wants all 

“We all—my wife and our children—were thun- 
derstruck. ‘What may he want from you?’ my 
wife began to cry. I signed myself with the cross 
and went; the snow-storm was blinding me as I 
crossed the bridge. 

“Well, it ended all right. The old prince was 
pas his afternoon ae and when he woke up 
he asked me if I knew plastering work, and only 
told me: ‘Come to-morrow to repair the plaster in 
that room.’ So I went home a= happy, and 
when I came to that bridge found my wife 
standing there. She had stood there all the time, 
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with the baby in her arms, in the snow-storm, 
wana for me. 

“*What has happened, Savelich?’ she cried. 

* ‘Well,’ I said, ‘no harm; he only asked me to 
make some repairs.’ 

“That was, father, under the old prince. And 
now, the young prince came here the other day. 
I went to see him, and found him in the garden, at 
the tea-table, in the shadow of the house; you, 
father, sat with him, and the elder of the canton 
with his mayor’s chain upon his breast. ‘will 
you have tea, Savelich?’ he asks me; ‘take a 
chair.’ ‘Peter Grigorietf,’—he says that to the old 
one,—‘give us one more chair.’ 

= nd Peter Grigorieff—you know what a terror 
for us he was when he was the manager of the old 

rince—brought the chair, and we all sat round 
he tea-table, talking, and he poured out tea for 
all of us. Well, now, father, the evening is so 
beautiful, the balm comes from the prairies, and 
I sit and read, ‘Rejoice! Rejoice!’ ” 





-_ 
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Tourist Tales. 


“Why,” exclaimed a young American in Rome, 
a true daughter of Beacon Hill, as she gazed in 
awe and admiration at the soaring dome of St. 
Peter’s, “it’s grand, but it’s not at all what I 
expected. I thought of course it would be 
gilded!” 

Everybody laughed at the obviously Bostonian 
inference that because the dome of the State- 
house is gilded the most famous dome in the 
world must be gilded, also; and the remark, 
although but a few weeks old, has already passed 
into a tourist tradition of the pension where it 
was uttered. 

Every traveller abroad hears scores of such 
remarks, which are handed down from season to 
season, and form collectively a kind of tourist 
lore, much as anecdotes of blundering students or 
absent-minded prof $8 are passed down from 
class to class at college. 

Perbaps the best of these tourist tales is that of 
the mother and daughter who were asked at table 
if they had been to the Sistine Chapel yet. The 
daughter thought not; there were so many 
churches in Rome, and they bad only seen a few. 

” but you’re wrong, my dear,” said the 
mother, “don’t you remember? That’s where 
we got such dreadful cricks in our necks looking 
up at Somebody-or-other’s ceiling. I never do 
look at ceilings; but this time they said it was 
@ masterpiece, and I must. I’m sure I didn’t 
want to, and I can’t imagine now what the man 
meant b putting his masterpiece in such an 
, ata ent place; astonishingly stupid thing to 

o!” 





Inconsiderate Michelangelo! 

It certainly was not the artist who was respon- 
sible, however, for the annoyance experienced by 
another lady in the Capitoline Museum. 

“So careless about their catalogues, these 
Italians,” she complained. ‘What I wanted most 
of all to see there was the Marble Faun; but the 
numbers were wrong and I couldn’t find it. The 
number it ought to have nm was just a statue of 
@ man and not a fawn at all. I was so disap- 
pointed; I have always adored Hawthorne!” 

But after all, no remark uttered by any unap- 
preciative tourist “doing” the galleries could be 
so wholly characteristic of the species as_ the 
actions of a man who was observed rushing 
through the Louvre at the pace of a steam-engine, 
wying to see everything in an hour. 

e did not say anything, but he hurried into 
the small room where the Venus of Melos, t 
pride and jewel of the collection, is placed in 
solitary state that there may be nothing to distract 
the eye of the beholder. He hurried in, glanced 
once swiftly at the vacant walls; and inferrin 
that the place could be but some unimportan 
little anteroom, hurried out ain—and never 
= at the most beautiful statue in the 
wor 
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Verbal Infelicities. 


A baboo—the title given to a Hindu gentleman 
who writes and speaks English—once addressed 
Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy of India, as “Your 
Enormity,” instead of “Your Excellency.” Wish- 
ing to express his gratitude to the viceroy, who 
had been a wise and kind ruler, the baboo ended 
his address with this benediction: “You have 
been very good to us, and may Almighty God give 
you tit for tat.” His lordship, knowing that the 
baboo was wrestling with a language whose 
idioms and phrases trip even those to “the manner 
born,” ignored the verbal infelicity which changed 
the intended benediction into an imprecation. 


The baboo did not blunder as drolly as Lord 
Radstock, an werd lay-preacher, once did. 
the French Exhibition in Paris, his lordship, 
while preaching to an assembly of Frenchmen I 
their native tongue, implored them to come and 
drink of the “eau de vie” (brandy). 

The English gentleman from whose “Collections 
and Recollections” we have copied these verbal 
infelicities gives many samples of what Punch 
s, “Things one would rather have left unsaid.” 

An Oxford alderman, replying to the toast of 
his health, said he had always tried to administer 
justice without a Pay f on_the 
one hand or to impartiality on the other.” That 
man must have been a kinsman of the moralist 
who announced that he always tried to tread “the 
narrow path which lay between right and wrong.” 

Dean Burgon, well known for his hostile criticism 
of the Revised Version of the Bible, once preached 
asermon on the merits of the Anglican theologians, 
in which he extolled Jeremy Taylor, the author o: 
“Holy Living and Holy Dying,” and 
who wrote the “Defence of the Nicene Faith.’ 
wastes fervent, the dean tu 
verbal infelicity: ae live the life of a Taylor, 
and die the death of a Bull!” 

The eloquent Doctor Liddon, in a debate in 
Convocation at Oxford, referring to a concession 





made by the spnease a said, “It is proverbially - 
00) , 


ungracious to a gift horse in the face. 
“Mouth, sir, mouth,” roared the undergraduates 
in the gallery; but Doctor Liddon went on with 
his speech, not seeing that the proverb, as he had 
quoted it, was without meaning. 


_— 
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Redeeming Himself. 


Men who are ignorant of fear are rare. The 
bravest are those who, knowing the danger, 
do not flinch when duty calls. The following act 
of heroism in the case of a railroad engineer is 
told in the Century Magazine. August Sieg, the 
engineer in question, employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, met death by fire to save the 
passengers behind him. 

The train, composed of ten crowded passenger 
coaches, had just left Jersey City and was passing 
through the “Bergen Cut,” when smoke suddenly 
blew in through the open door of the smoking-car, 
and a moment afterward the engineer and fireman 
scrambled in over the tender. 

The smoke cleared for an instant, and showed 





a roaring fire in the open furnace and flames 
streaming back from the cab. A sudden burst of 
flame from the furnace had set the cab on fire and 
ee. the engineer and the fireman to beat a 
retreat. 

But in deserting the cab without first doing 
something to check the speed of the train, they 
had imperilled the lives of all the passengers; for 
the flames were spreading back so fiercely that it 
was only a question of time when the whole train 
would be on fire. To leap from it would mean 
—-_ = maiming, for it was rushing along at 
ull speed. 

People had crowded into the smoker. Doubtless 
Sieg heard their mutterings. It required only a 
few minutes for him to realize the situation. 
He sprang through the smoking-car door, and a 
— later disappeared amid the flames 

ond. 

resently it was felt that the train’s speed was 
slacking, and soon, with a lurch and a bump, it 
came to a full stop near the bridge over the 
Hackensack. 

The passengers rushed out. With the sudden 
sto page of the draft caused by the rush of the 
tra e flames from the cab rose straight into 
the air. The head and shoulders of a man were 
seen protruding from the water-tank on the 
tender. It was Sieg, his face disfigured, his 
hands burned, his y blistered. He was taken 
to a hospital, but his burns proved fatal. 

In retreating before that first fierce burst of 
been guilty of a grave niet ‘i but 


flame Sieg 4 
Cr: 


who will say that he failed to retrieve 
hero? 





Up-and-Doing. 


Of course, you all have heard about 
e Up-and Doing Land, I know. 
Geograph ies have left it out, 
‘0 


To find its cities, old and new, 
And all its happy people, too. 


For Up-and-Doing Land is true, 
And not a fairy-land, at all; 
And all have work enough to do 
To keep them busy, great and small, 
The Up-and-Doing people are 
The busy people, near and far. 


The children always find a way 
To keep the idle strangers out; 
And whether at their work or play, 
They’re bright and wide awake, no doubt. 
Take warning when oe loiter down 
The streets of Up-and-Doing Town. 
FRANK WALCOTT HvuTT. 
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Companion Stories. 


The Companion is pleased to learn from two 
stories sent to it by valued subscribers in parts 
of the country very distant from each other, that 
its issues, besides serving for instruction and 
entertainment, may, in an emergency, be useful 
for other purposes as well. The first of the two 
stories shows how a periodical printed upon firm, 
glistening paper may serve as an effective weapon 
of defence. 


Judge C., of a flourishing city in southern Cali- 
fornia, although not a young man is a devoted 
reader of Youth’s Companion. It has been 
his custom to have the paper sent to his office, 
whence, after reading it, he takes it home to his 
wife. One day business kept him at his office 
until after nightfall. 

When at last he started homeward he rolled up 
The Youth’s Comgenston, which had come that 
day, and _ t into the side pocket of his 
overcoat. was a moonlight evening. The 
joa e trudged along, his hands in his pockem, 
hinking apy | upon a knotty problem of the law. 

Suddenly he found himself confronted by a man 
with a revolver, who commanded him to throw up 
his hands preparatory to having his pockets 
rifled ; but t! judge did not throw up his hands. 
Instead, he started back, jerking his hands from 
his pockets. In his right hand he clutched the 
rolled-up copy of The Youth’s Companion, and 
the moonlight glinted on the shining paper in such 
a@ way as convince the highwayman that his 
intended victim held a good-sized revolver. 
Thereupon the footpad cried out: 

“Don’t shoot! on’t shoot! 
loaded.” 

So saying the thief took to his heels, and the 
judge went home in peace. 

The second story reveals a humbler but still 
more remarkable use of the Companion. We will 
let our subscriber speak for himself. 

“A cousin of my wife’s, a young lady, owns a 
large Newfoundland dog weighing two hundred 

unds, and possessing an appetite worthy of a 

tter cause. He refuses nothing. Anything 
that is edible he either eats at once or files awa 
for future reference. And we have discovere 
where he keeps his file. 

“The other morning the cook, in cleaning off the 
refuse from the breakfast plates, deposited five 
waffles in the dog’s tin basin, near the stove. 


My gun aint 


t | Major sniffed at the waffles and strolled away, 


apparently dissatisfied. The cook left the kitchen 
for a short time, and returning, noticed that 
Major’s basin wasempty. Thinking he had eaten 
the waffles she washed the basin and put it back 
in its accustomed place. 

“A day or two ago one of the boys, in looking 
over some magazines that had been piled in a 
corner by the bookcase in the library, came across 
several copies of The Youth’s Companion, and as 
he lifted the first copy off his eyes rested on—a 
waffle. Of course it was somewhat dried, but. it 
was nevertheless a waffle. Lifting a few more 
copies he discovered more waffles until five were 
counted. 

“Major, believing it a good plan to provide for 
a rainy day, had taken the magazines from the 
Fae of Companions, and removing a few copies of 

hat paper, had placed first a waffle, then two or 

three papers, then another waffle, and so on until 
the pile constituted a sort of Youth's Companion- 
waffle sandwich.” 

As the dog removed the magazines which were 
above the copies of the Companion, it is evident 
that the Companion is his choice of papers. 
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The Fighting Ostrich. 


In an instructive work on “The Ostrich,” Mr. 
8. C. C. Schreiner writes about the great kicking 
power of this bird. The kick is forward with a 
downward tendency, he says, and the long nail 
with which the larger toe is armed often cuts and 
tears severely. The force of the kick is great; a 
man goes down before it like a ninepin. 


I have seen two cocks charge at each other, the 
larger of the two, at the first kick, being hurled 
several yards on to the broad of his back, while 
the kicker recoiled into a sitting posture; and I 
owned a cock which kicked a hole through a sheet 
<< corrugenee iron, behind which a man had taken 
refuge. 

The birds can kick as high as a man’s face. I 
have, on horseback, had a hole kicked through my 
riding breeches above the knee, and have known 
a boy to kicked out of the saddle. Deaths 
from ostrich kicks are by no means unknown. A 
really vicious cock seems to fear nothing, unless 
it be a dog that will attack him. 

Atmost — instance of the ostrich’s fear- 
lessness was told me by a railway guard. The 
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Sreteht train, he was in charge of was one da 
rattling at full speed down a steep e. ‘A 
vicious ostrich cock saw it coming, and at once 
fot on to the line between the rails, and advanced 
earlessly to fight the monster. As the screeching 
— approached, he rushed at it from straight 
in front, hissing angrily, and kicked! 
He was cut to pieces the next moment. 
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Hatred Without Cause. 


Mr. Gladstone was generous toward politica! 
opponents, being disposed to “give everybody 
credit for presumptive integrity and purity of 
motive.” This credit was rarely reciprocated. 
On the contrary, he was the object of virulent 
abuse, bitter invective and rooted distrust. A 
former private secretary, Sir Edward W. Hamil- 
ton, cites in his “Monograph” two instances. 


“A friend of mine was travelling in India a few 
years BO. He desired to send Mr. Gladstone a 

legraphic greeting on the anniversary of his 
birthday. The officer in command of the military 
wire by which the telegram had to be transmitted 
declined to send the message ‘God bless you,’ on 
the ground that he could not be party to such 
words. Indeed, the only message for which he 
would make himself responsible was one substi- 
tuting an imprecation for a blessing. 

“On another occasion a lady who had known 
Mr. Gladstone for many years, found herself one 
Sunday kneeling next to him at the communion 
rail in the Chapel Royal. The moment she dis- 
covered his close proximity she rose and left the 
steps of the altar without taking the sacrament.” 

eople were unscrupulous enough to attribute 
mania to him, and in proof of his insanity it was 
told that he had ordered from a hatter several 
dozen hats for himself. The story came round to 
Mr. Gladstone’s ears; he was amused by it, and 
said it was a pardonable mistake, as it was 
founded on fact. 

“Some years before, it appears, he was walking 
at Brighton with Mrs. Gladstone, and noticed, in 
a shop-window, some straw ts marked at a 
singularly low price. He suggested that his wife 
should purchase some of them for the inmates of 
her orphanage. Thereupon they entered the shop 
together and ordered for despatch to Hawarden 
two dozen and a half of these articles of apparel, 
bes were to be obtained at so reasonable an 
outlay.” 
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With Tragic Emphasis. 


Some people can hold a conversation in panto- 
mime, and some cannot. Of the latter class is an 
army nurse, recently returned from Cuba, who, 
says the Washington Post, vows that she will 
never again go to a country whose language she 
does not understand. 


It was before hostilities had come to a definite 
end that she was startled one day Dy the unex- 
pected visit of her Cuban laundress. The woman 
was intensely excited. Anxiety sat on her brow, 
and sorrow dwelt in her eyes. She gesticulated 
and she talked. 

The nurse knew not a word of what she said, 
but the ntomime filled her with terror. The 
Cuban’s hands seemed to speak of an attack on 
the hospital—of wounded men butchered and 
nurses cut to ribbons. The nurse was frantic. 
She must know the worst. 

In the hospital was an officer very ill with 
typhoid fever. She knew he underst Spanish. 
Only in a matter of life or death would she disturb 
him, but this was obviously a matter of life or 


eath. 

She led the Cuban woman to his bedside, and 
there the story was repeated. The officer listened 
intently. The nurse held her breath. The Cuban 
ceased. The sick man turned his head on the 
pillows. 

“She says,” he whispered, feebly, “she says 
the stripes in your pink shirt-waist have run, and 
she doesn’t know what to do with it.” 


———- +6 


Stood His Ground. 


“Can you hollowgrind this razor?” asked a 
customer who had stepped into a razor-grinding 
establishment presided over by a hard-headed 
man with bristling hair and an aggressive look 
on his face. 

» “You want me to hollowground it, I suppose?” 

e said. 

“No, sir,” rejoined the other. “I want you to 
hollowgrind it.” 

“Tf it’s ground hollow aint it hollowground, sir?” 

ae you grind it hollow don’t you hollowgrind it, 
8 Tr?” 





“Do you think you can come in here and teach 
me anything about ~ business? I’ve been 
hollowgrounding razors for twenty-five years — 
“ “No, you haven’t. You’ve been hollowgrinding 

hem.’ 

“Do you reckon I don’t know what I do for a 
living?” 

“I don’t care whether you do or not. Will you 
hollowgrind this razor?” ' 

“No, sir, I won’t! I'll hollowground it or I 
won’t touch it.” 

The customer reflected a moment. . 

“See here, my friend,” he said. “Can I have it 
ground hollow here?” 

“Certainly.” 

And they compromised on that basis, each 
feeling that he was a little ahead. 
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A Blow at Cupid. 


“It was pretty hard to have the honeymoon 
clouded before we had been married two hours,” 
complained a newly-married man, as reported by 
the Detroit Free Press. “Fact is, though, the 
excitement of the wedding-day took away the 
little sense I had remaining. 


“We were married at noon, and after dodging 
the customary rice and old shoes, left for the 
station. We had barely time to catch our train, 
and I rushed up to the ticket window at once. 
Then, once more, we had to run the gauntlet of 
friends, who think it smart to throw rice down 
= collar and have it sift down into ones 
shoes. P 

“We got aboard at last, and when the train 
started I heaved a sigh of relief. When the 
conductor came around for the tickets I handed 
mine over. After — at it for a moment, 
asked me if the lady was travelling withme. 

“That was the last straw, and [ snapped out io! 
him to mind his own business. , 

“*That is what I am trying to do,’ he answere(, 
coghy. ‘One more fare, please.’ nail 

“Then it flashed upon me that in the hurry 7 
excitement of the moment I had forgotten tha i 

ad a wife—and I wilted right then and there. : 
paid the other fare and tried to laugh it off, but 
the look that my wife g2ve me will linger with me 
as long as I live. It tuoi: me two hours to areue 
her out of the impression that I didn’t love }<! 
any more, and she isn’t fully satisfied yet. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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always bothered me! 


her on a box right 
in front of Jollykins, and 
put some corn in front of her. 
“Does the hen take a kernel in her 
bill, run her tongue under it and carry 
it back into her throat, or does her 
under bill work back and forth and so 
carry the corn back ?” 
“She swallows it so quick I can’t see!” cried 






Jollykins. 


“Ho! ho!” laughed his uncle. ‘“That’s what 
But you shall watch 











hill again. 

Dicky laughed till 

the tears stood in his 

eyes —the little tumble- 

bug did look so funny rolling heels over 

head down-hill! The little bug did not laugh, 

although I’m not sure but that tears were in her 
eyes. 

She was crawling bravely up the hill for the 
eleventh time, when Dicky heard a whistle close 
behind him, and turned about in terror to find 
big Ben Walden reaching for the long, silky 
eurls that clustered under Dicky’s plaid tam-o’- 
shanter. 

Ben was the horror of Dicky’s life just now, 
for he had a way of reaching for those silky | 
curls, taking out his knife, sharpening it care- | 





fully on his boot, when he would pretend to cut | 
the curls off, one by one, counting them carefully | 
as he pretended to lay them down upon the 
ground behind Dicky. 

Tt was all so real that the little boy would 
tremble all over and ery as though his heart 
would break. But Ben would laugh, and | 


| character. 
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WORD PUZZLE. 
Example: figure, figurate. 
Once there was a great feast, 
At which many sate ; 
And these are the guests 
Who the dinner ate: 
A boy and a girl, who make you ashamed; 
A part of your body—an envoy ’twas named; 
A potable substance—it pays off your bills; 
Anger—’twill help us to govern our wills; 
Riches—to gladden a lucky man’s lot; 
A sick man, who brings all your efforts to naught; 
A voter, who brings — land—many a rood ; 
A tree, which will help you digest your food ; 
A foreigner comes, who estranges your friends; 
And a falsehood—your good reputation it ends. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE FORMATIONS. 
The words contain four letters each. The last 


| two letters of each word form the first two of the 


next. The first and last words are the same. 
A matron. A repast. Formerly the highest 
male voice. A volume. A pool. To stagger. 


| Otherwise. A crevice. Among. Thought. Point 


of the compass. To pause. A lustrous stone. 
A seaweed. A strong wind. A mythological 
A matron. 


3. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


They congratulated 123 45 her shooting when 
the 12345 came tumbling down. 

She 1234567 him soundly, and seemed 
not to think that she might 12 34567as 
a scold. 








Happy Morning. 
O green leaves, soft and pearly, 
All covered with shining dew, 
I'm up this morning early, 
I'm up to look at you! 


O birds in the tree-tops calling, 

Are you happy now, like me? 
0 river, swiftly falling, 

Do you hurry away to the sea? 
O bee on the big red clover, 

Are you getting a breakfast there? 
O white clouds floating over, 

Is it nice in the high, clear air? 
I love you, grass all pearly, 

And I love you, sky so blue; 
I’m glad to be up so early, 

I’m glad to look at you! 

ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 





What Jollykins Discovered. 


“Where are you going, Uncle John?” 
said Jollykins, as his mother called this 
round-faced, happy little fellow who had 
come from the city to spend a week at his 
Uncle John’s farm. 

“I’m going out to the barn to give the 
horses and the cows some carrots,” said 
his uncle, as he came up out of the cellar 
with a big basket of yellow carrots. “Get 
your cap and come out, and I’ll show you 
how the different animals put food into 
their mouths.” 

Five minutes later Jollykins was watch- 
ing his uncle as he cut up the carrots and 4 
threw some of the pieces in front of Old q 
Charlie, the horse. 

“Now watch and see how Old Charlie J 
will draw those pieces up within reach of : 
his mouth,” said Uncle John. 

Jollykins watched and saw the horse 
reach out his long, loosely-folded upper ; 
lip and deftly draw the pieces within 
reach of his mouth. 

“Oh, how funny!” cried Jollykins. 

“Now see how the cows do it,” said ; 
Uncle John. The little boy watched and =| 
saw Old Buttercup stretch out her tongue, q 
oh, so far and neatly curl the tip of it 
in succession around each piece of carrot, 
and draw them up within reach of her teeth. 

Then Jollykins had to say “How funny!” 
again, and indeed it was funny to see that long 
tongue go out and hook a piece of carrot and pull 
it back into Old Buttercup’s mouth. 

“Hullo!” said Uncle John, “here’s Kitty 
Clover, and here’s a saucer of milk I saved for 
her when I milked this morning. Just watch 
and see how puss raises the milk up out of the 
Saucer into her mouth.” 

The big maltese cat came down from the hay- 
mow where she had been hunting for mice, and 
walked up to the saucer of milk. As he saw her 
lapping up the milk, Jollykins cried out: 

“Why, Unele John, I should think the milk 
Would all run off her tongue as fast as she takes 
it up out of the milk.” 

“Just watch dosely, Jollykins,” said Uncle 
John, “and you’ll see that she curls up the 
tip of her tongue and makes a little scoop of it. 
= the way she gets the milk up out of the 

cer, 

“Now, Jollykins, I want you to come into the 
poultry-house with me,” said Uncle John, filling 
a dish with corn, “and see if you can tell how a 
hen cats. I’ve studied into the matter a great 
canlpe and I can’t quite tell now how she 

8 1. 

Jollykins was very eager, you may be sure, to 
see if he could find out something that had puzzled 
his big uncle. They went into the poultry-house 
and Unele John picked up a friendly biddy, put 
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A MYSTERY. 


A-sailing and a-sailing, 
A-sailing far away, 

This morn I saw my father’s boat 
Go sailing down the bay. 


He said, ‘“‘ My little Gretchen, 
T’ll fetch a gift for you. 

It does not weigh a single hair, 
And not a soul can view. 


“It is not caught with net or line, 
And yet it is to me 

Worth all the store of shining fish 
That travel through the sea.”’ 


Now supper-time is bringing 
The hour that I love best; 

When all the boats come sailing home, 
And father’s with the rest. 


I think I’ve guessed the secret, 
Perhaps it’s only this: 

The treasure father holds so dear 
Is nothing but a kiss. 


again, some day, and perhaps your bright eyes 
will be able to find out just how Old Mrs. Biddy 
does it.” D. 
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If They Could! 
If potatoes could see with all of their eyes, 
And if corn could hear with its ears, 
They’d grow in one season so wondrously wise 
They’d never be eaten, my dears! 
EmMA C. Down. 
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What Dicky Heard. 


A little boy and a little bug. The boy was 
Dicky. The bug was little Mistress Tumble- 
bug, and she was slowly and carefully crawling 
up a sloping mound of earth, carrying home a 
bite of something good for her babies’ breakfast. 
But every time she reached the top of the little 
mound of earth, Dicky would tip her over on 
her back, when she would roll helplessly down 
to the bottom again, while Dicky shouted with 
laughter. It was such fun—so Dicky thought. 

The little bug was a courageous and persever- 
ing little creature, however. No sooner would 
she land all in a heap at the bottom than another 
brave effort to reach the top would be begun. 
She would wiggle slowly over to her feet and 
begin to crawl up again, only to be tipped over 
on reaching the top and to roll down the little 
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snatching off Dicky’s cap, that was the joy of his | 
heart, would propose to rub it in the dirt, or to | 
cut the top out with his knife. 

He finished his ‘‘fun’’—as he called it—this 
morning by standing Dicky on his head in the 
dirt, then went off laughing, with Dicky scream- 
ing after him through his sobs, “It’s mean, mean, 
mean fora great big fellow to plague a little 
fellow so!”’ 

Then Dicky rubbed the tears out of his eyes, | 
brushed the dirt off his clothes, and finished just | 
in time to find the little tumble-bug triumphantly 
reaching the top of the little mound of earth. 

Dicky put his finger out quick to tip her over 
again—but what do you suppose he thought he 
heard? “It’s mean, mean, mean for a great big 
fellow to plague a little fellow so!” Do you 
suppose it was the squeaky-voiced little tumble- 
bug that said it, or something inside of Dicky 
that begins with a c-o-n? 

Whichever it was, Dicky drew his hand back, 
stood still a minute, then walked away with a 
very thoughtful look on the little face under the 
plaid tam-o’-shanter. WEBB DONNELL. 
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JANET stood looking at a half cabbage. 
“Don’t you s’pose,” she said, “that God took all 
the leaves He had left over after He’d made the 
other plants and just rolled them up and made 
cabbages ?” 
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Do you see that 123? 456 would believe 
that at the sound of the 123456 he goes 
straight to his kennel. 

He sat down to 1234, 567 a lozenge 
or two, and proceeded to 1234567 the 
problem. 

He pulled it 12345, and gave 1 2345 
to me 


me. 

That 123 4567 gives a 1234567 look 
to whatever is put in it. 

He was going to show me how to 
123456789 turnips, and on the way he 
stggped to1234 5 6789 with a stick. 

The 12345678 said, “How long has 
that 1234 5678 there?” 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
“One!” said a small boy to me, 
“My sister went out to tea, 
And oh, how long two three! 
It took ber an hour to whole 
Her appetite with a roll.” 
Il. 
Bonny whole, so bright and bold, 
Cheery friend of young and old, 
Though you first me of my berries, 
And my Juicy, searlet cherries, 
Yet each day and every day 
Second music you repay 
All the loss a thousand fold, 
Darling whole, so bright and bold! 
Il. 
My first found my second 
"Way up in the attic. 
My whole it was reckoned, 
But very emphatic 
He said, “Take the old thing away; 
There’s nobody wants it to-day.” 
IV. 
’Twas the break of day, and my first sang 
gay. 
I set my second and rode away; 
And long round the world did I wander 
and roam, 
But I found no place like my mother’s 
home, 
And her garden of sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers, 
Where proudly her favorite total towers. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a mes- 
senger and a penny? None, for they are 
each one sent (cent). 

From what era are the most pictures 
taken? The camera. 

Why is a wealthy East Indian always 
poor? He always has a lac (lack) of rupees. 

What Arabian Night’s Tale do noisy 
boys remind one of? A lad din. 

jhy is a whisper illegal? 
aloud (allowed). 

What silk is most suitable for a farmer’s 
necktie? Grosgrain, of course. 

Why are debtors like waves? Because 
they are billowing (Ge owmne. 

What is the difference between an 
astonished brutal man and an English 
breakfast cake? One is a mazed ruffian 
and the other a raised muffin. 


It is not 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cow, goat, stag, deer, “a 
lamb, eat, steer, ass, dog, buf- «a iX* 
falo, bison, pig, rat, monkey, 
ape, otter, sheep, kid, ewe, 
anther, hart, tiger, zebra, calf, 
yeaver, colt, antelope, ram, 
hound, weasel. 

2. 1. Kind, ling 
—kindling. 2. In, 
fan, tile—infantile. 
3. Moose, head — 
Moosehead. 4. 
Mush, room— 
mushroom. 


3. 1. 6 and 8. 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE opened May 18th, 
in the palace known as the “House in the 
Woods,” two miles from The Hague. It was 
the tsar’s birthday, and congratulatory messages 
were sent tohim. An address of 
welcome was made by Monsieur 
de Beaufort, minister of foreign 
affairs of the Netherlands; and 
Privy Councilor de Staal, the Rus- 
sian ambassador to Great Britain 
= and head of the Russian delega- 
tion, who was chosen president of 
the conference, responded. The 
sessions are secret, and the pro- 
grammes for discussion are arranged by three 
commissions, one dealing with the restriction of 
armaments and military expenditures, the second 
with the laws governing civilized warfare, and 
the third with mediation and arbitration. 

THe Ere@HtTietH BIRTHDAY of Queén 
Victoria was celebrated on May 24th, not only 
in England and the British 
colonies, but among English- 
speaking people elsewhere. 
There was the largest gather- 
ing of the royal family at _ 
Windsor that had assembled ~ 
for years, with the exception 4 
of the jubilee gathering. Four 
generations were represented. 
‘The Eton boys serenaded the 
queen, who came forward and bowed repeatedly, 
seeming to be in excellent health. 
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DE STAAL. 





QUEEN VICTORIA. 


ADMIRAL DEwEY HoMEWARD BounD.— 
The cruiser Olympia, with Admiral Dewey on 
board, left Manila May 20th, on her homeward 
journey to the United States. She has stopped 
at Hongkong to change her drab war-paint for 
white, and will come by way of the Suez Canal, 
reaching New York, probably, not far from the 
first of August. The Olympia left Manila to 
the noise of saluting batteries and the music of 
brass bands, with the men on the other war-ships 
cheering and the merchant vessels dipping their 
flags. She will be cordially received at foreign 
ports, and preparations are being made for a great 
demonstration when she reaches New York. 

THE FoRM OF GOVERNMENT Offered to the 
Filipinos by the President, through the Philippine 
Commission, closely resembles that of the terri- 
tories of the United States. The plan includes 
a governor-general and judges appointed by the 
President, a cabinet appointed by the governor- 
general and a general advisory council to be 
chosen by the people. The heads of departments 
and judges would be either Americans or 
Filipinos or both. 


A TELLTALE CLocK.—A singular case has 
just been decided in Germany after occupying 
nearly a year in trial. When Prince Bismarck 
died, two Hamburg photographers bribed a 
watcher in the room to allow them to take a 
flashlight picture of the dead chancellor. They 
tried to sell the photograph, but the Bismarck 
family interfered. The photograph itself fur- 
nished the evidence which convicted the persons 
concerned. ‘The men who took the picture did 
not notice a clock on the wall, which was 
reproduced in the photograph and recorded the 
exact moment when the view was taken. It 
was known who was on watch at that moment, 
and the faithless watcher gave the names of the 
photographers. The pictures have been sup- 
pressed, and the photographers sentenced to jail. 


THE BUFFALO StrRike.—The transfer of 
grain from lake vessels to canal boats and rail- 
road cars at Buffalo was checked about the middle 
of last month by a strike of grain-shovellers. At 
one time, more than 10,000,000 bushels of grain 
were stalled in consequence. One grievance at 
least of the strikers was of a sort to win them 
public sympathy. They complained because the 
sub-contractors, or middlemen, who employed 
them were either saloon-keepers or agents for 
them, and insisted on paying the men off in 
drinking-places, where much of the money was 
spent for liquor. They asked to have these 
middlemen abolished and to be put in direct 
relations with the contractors. They secured 
this concession, and have resumed work. 

INTERNATIONAL TRACK ATHLETICS.— 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities have chal- 
lenged the universities of Yale and Harvard to 
an athletic contest to take place in London in the 
last week of July. The programme includes a 
100-yard dash, a 120-yard hurdle-race, a quarter- 
mile run, a half-mile run, a three-mile run, 
hammer-throwing, high jump and long jump. 

PuBLIC ScHOoLS IN PvuERTO Rico.— 
Beginning with July 1st, free public schools on 
the American plan will be definitely established 
in Puerto Rico: The system has been devised 
by Mr. John B. Eaton, superintendent of schools, 
and contemplates schools for all persons between 
the ages of 6 and 18, supported by public 
taxation and open nine months in each year. 











THE YOUTH'S 


25 BUYS A 
Don't buy a —— before you write for our 1899 
Catalogue. Second hand wheels from $5.00 up. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. _- 


Dept. H 78, VICTOR MFG. 


161 to 167 Plymouth P1., Ch: 


HILLS see" DRYERS 


Hill’s Balcony Dryer saves going in the mud. 
WORK FOR frases gersiue 


day’easily mate selling Patent T 4? sen. 
for particulars to J. F. W. 


arene. 25,000 ScHOOLBOYS Sarees 
ea 2.45 Buys aMAPLE AND REED 















BODY BABY CARRIAGE 

32 ap oe ag oe a We Pay Freight and ship on 10 

required in advance. Address 

Dept. G44, aaron a ©0., toi to to 167 Plymouth Pl., Chicago, 
DAISY REPEATING AIR RIFLE. 


NO. 3194. 















Shoots B. B. Shot and Darts, 

An excellent weapon for 

target or small game. Globesights. 

aa parts interchangeable. To get into 

ur hands our 400-page catalogue of 

EVERYTHIN 3 ‘A BOY WANTS we will express this 

Rifle to any address in the United upon receipt 
of our exceedingly low price, $1.2 

Send money by er bee express or postal order. 


-620 Locust St. es Moines, 
W. P, Chase Co., sis SI5-3IT ‘Seventh St. Ia. 
A FAMOUS DISH. 
WITH A NEW AND SAVORY FLAVOR. 


Chop beef, mutton or pork into a hash. Take a 
quantity of Grape-Nuts equal to half the amount 
of meat. Mix into the Grape-Nuts a raw egg and 
what milk it will take up. 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Now thoroughly mix meat and all into a hash, 
form into patties like sausage and place in a hot 
skillet with only enough butter on bottom to 
prevent sticking. Place cover over the skillet 
and cook until done. 

Put a little piece of butter on top of each patty 
if they tend to become dry, but do not use enough 
to make greasy. 

Serve hot, and you will discover that the meat 
has acquired a most savory flavor from the 
Grape-Nuts, and at the same time it has been 
rendered easily digestible and the elements in 
the Grape-Nuts furnish most valuable nourish- 
ment;for athletes as well as invalids, 

Grocers sell Grape-Nuts. 















COMPANION. 


PORTSMOUTH « PRESTON ” 
SMELLING SALTS. 


When you are faint, dizzy, car-sick, 
tired, nervous, or aor a_ hea he 
Portsmouth’ “ Pre 
ing Salts will relieve and refresh 
~~ instantly, and its delightful 
ragrance is most p Drug ! Try it. 





Sold Everywhere. Druggists, Depart- 
ment Stores, News Agents on all - 
road Trains or sent by mail. cts. 


Preston of New Hampshire. 


CQ WONDER Enéin Wiie- 


Will beat eggs in half a minute. 
Will whip cream in three minutes. 
Guaranteed simplest and most efficient egg beater 
made. Sent postpaid on receipt of a ee lie. We 
@ are the largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, 
Seotech Granite and Tin Wure in the world. 
AGENTS, write how to get this and others of our 
ii best selling household novelties.—Outfit worth $2.00— 
y ee) Natiress All goods guara aie d to giv pastietetion. 
4 Address ports AG HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 
Randolph Btn -» Chicago, Ill. 


$5: ‘ $30 3000 BICYCLES 

























Everyonea ee ane 
NEW AND SECOND HAN 
24 Hand—go0d as any for service, ~emnd 
New ’99 Models $12.50 to $30. None 
higher. We guarantee to save you money, Largest 
pm |) variety to select 








Playing Clover Mouth-Organs. 
LATEST FAD. 25c. prepaid, 
with instructions how to play. De- 

seriptive Booklet with 








etc., with album, only 5 
sheets 5 


— Collections. 
lished 1885. Standard tamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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TAM 50 diff. ponuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
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ents. Approval Fy 
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BOYS: you SAN ee 
Packages ot A. ANE SE brow 


and TS at l0c. each. Ou 


ING Bek Send your order at once ani 
iR L get our special’ thirty-day offer. Com 
mercial Special’ 


ity Co., Box 1199, Boston, Mass 





WATCH _ CHAIN ces OnE mm . WORK. 










Boys and Girls can get a Nickel. Plate: 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1 dozen Facbaace of Bluine at 0c. eac}, 

Send tee full address by return mail ani 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
alarge Premium List. Nomoneyrequired 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 











P deo F E E 
Dainties” 

A dainty book that will help yes makethe most 
delicious desserts. By Mrs. Lincoln, authorofthe § 
Boston Coo ook. Sent free because it_com- 


mendsthe IMPROVED TRIPLE MOTION WHITE 
MOUNTAIN FREEZERS. 








WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. H, Nashua, N. 1. > 








Y colored pictures sent free on request. 
Ferdinand Strauss, 355 B’way, New York. 


1 899 om = aay 














by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to 
A neighbors. No ty 4 required in advance. Our 
j= he, the best, Cy boys and girls do well. Our pre 
as money will bi “. Large illustrated 
list ¢ matied ree. Write today for full particulars. 


H. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av., Dept. 79, Chicago 
SEEEESEE TTT: 


ae? gad 
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Have y years PIL! the ee ie fam- : 
ily medline wherever the Eng’ 

for Bi and they now stand without’. a ‘ 
zh <> +4 and Nervous Disorders, « 
the Stomach, Sick Headache, ¢ 
Take a - + meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, 4 
Costiveness and Sallow Complexion. These 4 
affli from a disordered or 4 





all arise 
cee pend a of the WL... and liver. « 
‘s Pills, taken as directed, will « 
guickly rest restore Females to complete health. -4 
hey scmnpy 8 remove any obstruction or : 
irregularity the system. 


ieaiiek anitaihaatindin oie diy etesens 








COMFORTABLE FEET m 
COMFORTABLE SHOES, 


One man says: “[ am always 
well, for I take care of my feet. I 
wear nothing but RALSTON 
HEALTH SHOES.” 

Price, $4. 


Send for Catalogue. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 


CAMPELLO, MASS. 









By Selling 
Baker's Teas, Etc., 


among friends. A 
total of 75, 90, 100, 







3; 16 
Nic kel Silver Chat. 
elaine Watch; 10 
lbs., Crescent Cam- 
era or Gold Ring. 
Express prepaid. 
Write for Catalogue, 
yb FREE. 


W. G. BAKER, 
<i 





















Dept. Y, 





98 & ’97 models $8 to $15. 
Shopworn and second hand 
= wheels, good machines, 
$3 to @10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 

< Z ——— = where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without a centin advance. 
BIGYGLE by helping us advertise our 
ss eels. Easy wo! 


work and sure reward : 0 new plan. We 
1 give one Rider _—s in each town FR: E of Sample 
Whee! to introdu 





Write at Once ahs ipecial Offer. 
F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Consenns at Lower Prices. 


15.00 Camera for $7.45. 
and we will ship 
by express, sub- 
{oct to to ane. our $15.00 
Cycle Camera, with 
sole leather case and shoulder 
strap. If you want it, pay ex- 
press agent the balance $6.95 
and express charges. 
ra is made o 
mahogany, nickel - 
: trimmings, covere 
rade of grain feather, 
Double Lens, ‘bulb release, beavy bellows, adjusta 
view-finder, sockets and one double —— 
holder free. Woite to-day for free catalogue quoting 
owest “aking on capgcene and supplies. A booklet, 
” sent fre 
YALE CAM ‘ERA CO., 57 Randolph 8t., 
And Premiums — 


LARKIN = 
Ou lly 

attal % July “outh 's 

Commentes, f tng 16th 

and March 


S END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the lh 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Chicago. 








FOR 


THE 


LITTLE ONES 





THE ONLY SAFE LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 


























No Money in Advance! 
HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 

















$1550 i Shipped anywhere C. O. D., with 
rivil 
well made and durable. 
hs 
r wheels made. 
dealers’ la: 3 Write today for special offer. ||!us- 


V \ Patest st le a 

IS Ne AY Women, cysandG iets, 
AA $60 “Oakwood” $24.50 

$50 pefttllagton” $22.00 

Others at $10, pm $15.50, $17.50 & $19.50; all splendid 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
trated Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ Sanee. 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-177, Chicago, Ills. 
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as any soap ne Ae 
for ten times the 
WOOL SOAP price 


1 © ee 4 od 2d ol DE @) ae 
ROLGH HANDS FROM 
WOOL SOAP USING 


S\WIET VD COMPANY | 
CHICAGO | 


|" 


Burglar Alarm. 





The best is a 


Smith 
& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 











ACGME BICYGLES 


Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE 
PRICES.Ifyou 
want to save 
agents ng Wy : 
and sec 
HIGH GRADE WE HAVE HO AGENTS 
MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 


irs Free and 
Guarantee: 5 ions: asked 
ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
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ELECTRICITY FOR FARM WORK.—'Lhe Ger- 
man government has placed some of its lands at 
the disposal of experimenters, who are trying to 
discover the best methods of applying electric 
power in agriculture. Both in Germany and 
France agricultural societies are encouraging 
farmers to study, practically, what is called 

“agricultural electrical engineering.” Wind- 
power and water-power are utilized to produce 
electrical energy, which can be transmitted by 
wire toany desired place on a farm, and employed 
to drive plows, pumps and threshing-machines, 
and for many other purposes. Gas and petro- 
leum motors are also coming into use for agricul- 
tural purposes in Germany. 

How A Hornet CHARGES.—Boys who 
propose to bombard hornets’ nests may find 
valuable information in the description, by Mr. 
Hervy Laney, in the Scientific American, of 
the way those insects defend their homes. There 
is always a sentinel on watch at the entrance, 
and when a stone is thrown at the nest, “the 
hand that threw it has been marked as sure as 
the sun shines, and before the attacking party | mak 
can possibly turn the head he will feel a stunning 
blow in the forehead, and 
possibly drop to the earth 
with pain, for the hornet 
flies with such velocity that 
the human body is not swift 
enough in movement to get 





such a charge, Mr. Laney says, the hornet flies 
“with head and tail together,” and the sting is 
driven deep. But if the boy gets behind a tree 
or bush, and throws from shelter, he is likely to 
escape, because the hornet seems to possess little 
power of locating the enemy by sight. When 
the delivery of a stone is followed by a success- 
ful charge, Mr. Laney thinks, it is because the 
hornet possesses “the faculty of marking the 
direction of a missile thrown at the nest.”’ 

MARS CONSIDERED AS AN ASTEROID.— 
The discovery last summer of a remarkable 
asteroid, since named Eros, which periodically 
approaches the earth nearer than any other heav- 
enly body except the moon, has Jed a German 
astronomer, Herr J. Bauschinger, to suggest 
that Mars itself should henceforth be regarded 
as an asteroid, instead of as a major planet. The 
comparative smallness of Mars’s mass, and the 
great eccentricity of its orbit, are adduced as 
reasons for considering it as a member of the 
asteroid family. If the asteroids once formed a 
single planet, as some have supposed, then 


possibly Mars is simply the largest existing | 


fragment of the ancient planet, which travelled 
an orbit lying between the earth and Jupiter. 
THE Ivory Suppiy.—In view of the rapid 
disappearance of the herds of elephants which 
formerly roamed in Africa, and the limited 
number of those animals remaining in Asia, Dr. 
R. Lydekker calls attention to the enormous 
supply of ivory 
which exists in 
the frozen tundras 
of Siberia, and 
which, he thinks, 
“will probably 
* suffice for the 
world’s consump- 
tion for many 
years to come.”” ‘This ivory consists of the 
tusks of the extinct species of elephant called 
mammoths. The tusks of these animals were 
of great size, and are wonderfully abundant at 
some places in Siberia, where the frost has 
perfectly preserved them, and in many cases has 
preserved the flesh of the animals also. 
FoRESEEING DISEASE.—In a recent lecture 
on electricity Prof. Elihu Thomson related how 
Boston physicians had been able, with an X-ray 
tube, to detect the presence of the microbes of 
pneumonia in the lungs before any symptoms of 
that disease were felt by the patient, or were even 
perceptible by ordinary ean examination. 





AMERICAN Russa. —At a recent meeting 
of the Mineralogical Society in London the exist- 
ence of rubies at Cowie Creek, North Carolina, 
was discussed, and the opinion of experts was 
quoted to the effect that these American rubies 
are comparable in color and brilliance with the 
finest gems from Burma. The Cowie Creek 
Tubies were first found about 15 years ago. 

Horses AND MEN. —Study of the relation 
between the total length of life and the time 
Tequired to reach maturity has brought out an 
interesting comparison between men and horses. 
A horse at five years is said to be, comparatively, 


as old as a man at 20, and may be expected to | 


behave, according to equine standards, after the 
swag of the average college student following 
— Standards. A ten-year-old horse resem- 

€s, So far as age and experience go, a man of 
40, while a horse which has attained the ripe age 
of 35 is comparable with a man of 90 years. 


out of the way.” In making | with hea 
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A case of bad health that a a4 

D will not benefit. They bani: n 

RIPON Prolong _. One gives ad lief, 

Note the — e package and accept 
no substitute Ke ) 2; 5 cents or twelve 


had atany drug-store. Ten 
Lay yt and one Ly testimonials will be mail 

ess for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
GuEMiGat ci CO., No. 10 AN AM New R? 


-- DO YOU 
Write for our 
pneeee book 
by 7EO. ANDREW TAI R? 


han 20 years. (Free.) Brclose ‘= cents to tate. 
Lewis School for 








CAN | BECOME 
AN ELECTRICIAN? 


Yes, you can. We teach ELEC- 
TRICITY at your home by 
mail, Over Swenty Technical and 
Our Institute 
en or OE every prominent elec- 
tricia he electrical field is 

owing enormously, and offers 
excellent opportunities to make 
money, for those having an elec- 
trical training. 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of 
Dept. ventenee Se Street, 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Wette for ha two roo book 
9 comsides the OBarical « Can I Beco: 
SS ‘Mesere an Electrical 
Ge of qraPDalacts a neaarechsee te ate whe annem } Engineer?” and 
‘oo caf tdecattat Marvels of 


Our Times.” 
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Don’t Shed Hairpins 


and you will not if you buy “‘ Holdfast” Hairpins. 
The only hairpins that stay where you put them, and 
will —_ fall out, it, AED split, break nor rust. It is 


makes them hold fast 











THIS IS A “ HOLDPAST” HAIRPIN. 


Be sure that the hairpins you buy look like this. 
Dealers may offer you 3 ianitations on which the 


ey 
make more profit. deceived, but insist on 
etting the pains H old ifast. Size, 24 inches »1- 
shed or with black tops a 834, 334 and 44 ineh nes, 
prongs for raid o mnet use. 
If your dealer will not supply you ~~ 10 cents in 
stamps for sample of six small or one large. Mention 
mee 4 your + is heavy or light: Made in white, 
brown and auburn. Handsome Booklet Free. 
pt SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, 








Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts Spout use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 


COMPANION. 


Amateur Photographers | 


who are up-to-date use 


*/The LOVELL DRY PLATES 


because they are rapid, brilliant, clean, 
paced reliable, easy to work, and sure in 
results. These Plates will fit your holders. 


A Sample Package (4x5) sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “SUN MAGIC.” 


LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
If your dealer will not supply you, write to us. 


Bevins 


**NEW ERA.” 


Newest_thing out! 
qt sounds like an electric 









metal. iat clear,musical tones. 


Sold by dealers or sent post- “paid 
Sor $1.00 if your dealer hasn't it. 


BEVIN BROS. MPG. CO., 
Kast Hampton, Conn. 
OLDEST BELL MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA. 


SOROSIS, 


The new and perfect Shoe for Women. 


dts peculiar and re- 
markable qualities have 
made this shoe famous 
throughout the world, 

Always look at the sole 
before you buy. This = 
Trade-Mark identifies the Shoe as genuine, 
7m Catalogue Free. Manufactured by 
ae A. £. LITTLE & COMPANY, 

77 Blake Street, Lynn, Mass. 














Hauthaway’s 


Pat. Leather 


Polish 


Not onfy gives Patent Leather 
Shoes the brightest and most 
lasting polish, but it also Pre- 
serves the Patent Leather and 
Prevents Cracking. 


be Sold Wherever Shoes 
Are Sold. 
By Mail 15c. per box. 










C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
Boston, Mass. 


Try our Russet Polish, 

















dle of the 


est Prices. 





The Prices of 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


have never been 
changed in the mid- 


Honest prices don’t need to be 
changed. Crescent Prices are Hon- 
They are guaranteed. 








Season. 















































i The prices we ashed yesterday we | 
| ask to-day, and shall ask through iH 

all the to-morrows of the season. | 
HUE They are fair prices and the wheel | 
= is the best wheel built. | 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Adults’ Chain Models, . . 
Juvenile Models, (24-inch Wheels) $25 


We should like to send you our Catalogue 
No. 9, containing ‘‘Care of the Wheel,’’ Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago and New York. 






























































bell. To ring it “push the | 
utton.”’ Best quality bell | 









Mix it 
where it is to be used, then 
you know what’s in it. 
Why put a ready-made 
paint on your house, 
made of mysterious 





liquids, when you 
can get linseed oil 
y of your dealer and 
know it is genu- 
ine? On the oil 
' depends the wear 
of the paint. 
Avoid pure white 
lead; it kills the 
value of the oil every 
(y time. When you buy 


or 
ain? — 


NOT READY MIXED 


but ready ground, and add the oil yourself 
(gallon for gallon), you are getting the best 
combination that painters know, and at the 
lowest price for honest paint, costing only 
$1.20 per gallon, saving 25 per cent. of the 
ordinary paint cost. It is better ground and 
more perfectly mixed, all of which tells in 
applying and in the wear of the paint. 


If you use paint, we will gladly mail you 
*¢ TRUTH ABOUT HOUSE PAINT,”’ 
and 1,000 painters’ testimonia’s. 


We send it free—wantit? Also our guar- 
antee to refund paint cost in cash, if it cracks, 
peels, blisters or chips off in 5 years. 











F. HAMMAR PAINT CO.,1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















An Excellent Combination. 

The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup oF Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and a table to the system. It 
is the one ect strengthening laxa- 
tive, dune the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Shou be made in e Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three ‘weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

‘0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
#1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SEA-BATHING. 


N proportion to the immense 
number of those who 
bathe in the sea every 
summer very few are 
injuriously affected, and 
yet the absolute number 
receiving more or less 
injury is large. Sea-bath- 
ing is eminently tonic in 
its effects, but is not 
suited to all who are weak 
and need building up. 

Very thin persons, the 
anemic, convalescents from severe illness, and 
especially persons with weak or diseased hearts, 
are not apt to be benefited by sea-baths, and 
should as a rule avoid them. The effect of the 
cold water is to drive the blood from the surface 
to the internal organs, and the resulting disturb- 
ances of circulation may be dangerous in those 
with heart disorders or weakened blood-vessels ; 
for this reason the aged, especially, should be 
very careful. 

These remarks apply to still-water bathing as 
well as to surf-bathing, but surf-bathing in any 
case is distinctly unsuited to all but the robust. 

Certain precautions are advisable for all who 
bathe in the sea. In the first place, bathing 
should never be indulged in when overheated, 
nor within two hours after a hearty meal. On the 
other hand, bathing on a perfectly empty stomach, 
as before breakfast, is not advisable; it is a good 
plan for early morning bathers to take balf a 
glass of milk and a soda cracker before starting 
for the beach. 

The time of staying in the water must depend 
upon the individual; some people can stay in 
fifteen or twenty minutes without ill effect, but 
for most people a five-minute plunge is as much 
as is advisable. 

The habit of going in and out a number of times, 
sitting on the beach to dry in the intervals, is far 
from wise. Of course one should invariably make 
for his bath-house at the first intimation of chilling 
or teeth-chattering, and should there immediately 
strip off the wet clothing and rub back, chest and 
limbs with a rough towel. 

One of the most serious accidents from sea- 
bathing is inflammation of the ears. No one who 
has a discharge from the ears should ever bathe 
in the sea, especially in the surf, and all would do 
well to stop the ears with a little plug of cotton 
before going into the water. 

Many people who cannot bathe in the sea are 
greatly benefited by the sea air and by taking 
sponge-baths, or even tub-baths, in salt water in 
their own rooms every morning, this being followed 
by brisk rubbing with the rough bath-towel. The 
tonic effect of this procedure is marked. 
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CANADIAN SOLDIERS IN BOSTON. 


The present is not the first “era of good feeling” 
between Great Britain and the United States, and 
it appears that there has been an even more 
remarkable mixing up of Britons and Americans 
in uniform—to wit, the actual mixing up of the 
uniforms—than was lately witnessed on the land- 
ing at Malta of American soldiers en route for the 
Philippines. 

In the “Origin and Services of the Third 
(Montreal) Field Battery of Artillery,” a volume 
recently published at Montreal, there is an account 
of a visit which this battery made to New England 
in the year 1858. The Montreal battery was the 
guest of Captain Nims’s Light Battery of Boston, 
and afterward visited Portland, Maine. There 
was great cordiality toward the visitors on the 
part of the Yankees, but they had cause for com- 
plaint against the Canadian government, which 
refused to allow the battery to take its arms into 
the United States. 

As it was not pleasant for a body of soldiers to 
parade, the observed of all observers, without 
arms, the matter became the subject of corre- 
spondence between Captain Stevenson of the 
Montreal battery and Captain Nims of Boston, 
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as the result of which it was agreed that the 
Boston battery would lend the Canadians belts 
and swords for the occasion. 

So the Montreal battery crossed to St. Lambert 
with its own swords and belts, and before embark- 
ing on the train these were packed and sent back 
to await their return. At Lowell, Massachusetts, 


di 


there were two big boxes awaiting the C: % 
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which, when opened, were found to contain the 
belts and swords of Captain Nims’s battery.” 
These were at once served out to the men, and 
when they arrived in Boston the battery looked 
shipshape. However, as they waited for some 
time in the street preliminary to the parade, the 
people who crowded about began to look curiously 
at the brass buckles on their belts, which all bore 
quite conspicuously the letters “U. 8.” 
“What do those letters stand for on you Brit- 
ishers’ belts?” the Bostonians began to ask. 
“Why, they stand for us,” the men answered. 
“The explanation,” the author of the book 
quoted from says, “appeared to be quite satis- 
factory,” from which it appears that the Bostonian 
of 1858 was either simple-minded or else little 
inclined to take advantage of an opportunity to 
poke gentle fun at a British guest. 


BESET BY WOLVES. 


Fortunately for John Bourke of Mattawa, 
Ontario, a hungry wolf is not very particular 
about what he eats. Bourke was making his way 
on foot through the woods, says the Pembroke 
Observer, when he was chased by a pack of wolves. 
The birch-tree in which he took refuge was soon 
surrounded. 


He happened to have matches in his pocket, so 
he diverted himself, for a few hours, with stripping 
bark from the tree, lighting it and dropping his 
little torches down on the ravenous animals. 
The fire kept them away from the tree, but they 
did not go far. 

Finally as darkness drew on, a2 man named 
Tomeny, who had been waitin at the camp where 
Bourke was expected to pass the night, got uneasy 
and started out to.meet him. Tomeny had his 
rifle, and long before he = the tree 
Bourke’s yells advised him that it was needed. 

Tomeny shot two or three of the wolves on the 
outskirts of the pack. The other wolves started 
to eat them, and Bourke slid down from the tree. 
When the dead wolves were devoured, the others 
too the chase of the men—and then again 
Tomeny’s rifle cracked. The men reached the 
7 in safety, but only because Tomeny was a 
g marksman and able to keep the wolves busy 
eating each other. 


JOHN WAS READY. 


In these days of proposed international alliances 
it is interesting to read of the little difficulty in 
which a Chicago newsboy found himself involved, 
and how he extricated himself therefrom. 





He had wandered over into one of the “foreign 
quarters,” on the West Side, where one can hear 
almost every language — our vernacular, and | 
he was set upon by two or t 

He defended himself bravely and was holding 
his own fairly well, until the two or three were | 
oe by as many more, and then the battle began 

‘o against him. 

“Say!” he yelled to a eg 4 of boys watchin 
the fight from the sidewalk, “is there an Englis 
boy in the crowd ?”’ 

“Yes,” shouted a stockily built urchin of about 
his own size. 

“Come yere, then!” panted the young American, 
laying about him with all his might, ‘an’ we'll 
clean out the hull gang!” 

And they did. 


PRETTY BUSY. 


The Cleveland Leader tells of a family whose 
cook has not been in this country all her life. 
The members of the family have tried to be good 
to her, but it seems that they have failed to meet 
her expectations. 


Molly wrote to her folks at home, not long ago, 
that she was not satisfied with her place. e 
first wrote with a pencil, and then copied her 
letter with a pen. Her mistress found the 
pencilled copy in the kitchen and, very improperly, 
read it. Here is a part of the epistle: 

“They make me work very hard here, they do. 
It’s cookin’, baykin’ and swaypin’ I am all the 
time, and here I am now at this minit writin’ to 
yes wid me right hand, claynin’ the snow from 
he sidewalk wid me left hand, and shovellin’ coal 
into the furnace wid me other!” 


GOOD REASON. 


Storekeepers at times resort to ingenious 
methods to attract trade. The following is said 
to be an exact copy of a placard displayed in front 
of a store in a Southern town: 


“Step inside and get the greatest bargains you’ll 
ever get again.” 

Here is an announcement posted by a Russian 
onggpecper in front of his place of business: 

“The reason why I have hitherto been able to 
sell my — so much cheaper than anybody else 
is that I am a bachelor, and do not need to make 
a profit for the maintenance of wife and children. 
It is now my duty to inform the public that this 
advantage will shortly be withdrawn from them, 
as Lam about to be married. They will, therefore, 
A = to make their purchases at once at the 
old rate.’ 


PROOF OF IT. 


The art of “putting two and two together” is 
humorously exemplified in this dialogue from the 
New York Weekly: 


Mrs. De Gree: How did you manage to get home 
so early to-night? You said there were to be a 
number of initiations. 

Mr. De Gree (prominent Mason): The initiations 
had to be postponed. All the regalia, draperies, 
and so forth had mysteriously disappeared. 

Mrs. De Gree: Aha! Now I’ve found out all 
about you Masons! So it’s true, after all, and 
you said it wasn’t. 

Mr. De Gree: What’s true? 

Mrs. De Gree: You keep a goat. 





“HAVE ye anny ancisters, Mrs. Kelly?” asked 
Mrs. O’Brien. “And phwat’s ancisters?” “Why, 
people you epbeung | rom.” “Listen to me, Mrs, 

Brien,” said Mrs. Kelly papepeerey. “T come 
from the rale sthock av nahues thot sphring 


ree boys. i: 





from nobody. They sphring at thim!”—Puck. 
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Noam. % 
nd mercial service. + are | Sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 
good, Railroads are very busy, | ately drop down, leaving the bells 
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Write for free illus. catalogue. | +4 Joudest clearest, most mu- 
VALENTINES’ School. of | sical tones possible.” Place bell 
Telegraphy, Janesville. directly in front of post over front 
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There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak Operated by means of a slight cord connecting with a 


Kodak 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 
Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 
No. 1. Mossberg Chime, . . 75 cents. 
Simplicity and Kodak 
Quality created the|**. 
standard by which all 


Prices: No. 2: Single Gong, . . . 50 cents. 
cameras are measured. 


stand upright inside the bells. 
























Sent post-paid direct from factory at, these prices. 
PRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Skirt Binding Beauty 





FIT, WEAR | 


That’s why the clerk says: ‘‘It’s as : S. H. & M. Bias Brush Edge 


”> + 
good as a Kodak,’’ when trying to sell (U. 8. Patent No, ¢21,080, March 14, 1899) 


an inferior camera. Fits because brush edge is woven with 
a double heading, the S. H. & M. velveteen 
cut on bias and inserted between sides of 
head, creating the Famous Natural Skirt-Fit- 
ting Curve. No other has half its wear, or 
half its rich, deep beauty. The good ready- 
made skirts are sure to be bound with it. 


Be sure that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. 
2% shades. If your dealer hasn’t it, drop a Rostal ‘ 
to The 8. H. & M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Kndah Catalagues free ef Rochester, N. Y. 


dealers or by mail, 

















Cottages by the Sea 


or in the Mountains 


are apt to be damp, especially 
if they are closed all winter. A 
damp house is neither cheerful 

: nor healthy. Paint is shiny 
and cheerless, while paper peels off the walls. 


Muralo is Dry. 


It hardens with age and cannot decay; it is fire-proof and 
sanitary; it will not make a damp house dry, but a damp house 


will not make it moist; it is beautiful; it is inexpensive. 
Write for color card and address of nearest dealer. 


THE MURALO CO., Dept. B, New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 
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song the Ultra 
rong SHOE women 


A light, stylish summer boot—cool, 
comfortable and dressy. Made from 
finest chocolate-colored kid, soft as 
velvet, with fancy silk figured vesting 
top, a light turn sole, slightly narrow 
toe, medium heel. This boot is a marvel 
for the price — guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and to give absolute satisfaction. 


Nate hed - $ .0O0 


one price, per pair. 


Our Free Catalogue is the handsomest 
ever issued. Shows you latest styles 
and fancies in spring and summer foot 
wear—magnificently illustrated. Free 
for a postal. 


Buy of your dealer—if he will mot 
supply you with the “ULTRA,” send 
us his name with your order direct 
and $3.50 (money-order, draft or 
personal check), and we will send 
the shoes at once, delivery char- 
ges prepaid. State plainly 
size and width wantec 


MOORE-SHAFER 





SHOE MFG. CO 
201 Main St., 
; Brockport, 
It will pay you to look for this trade- k— 
branded on the sole, ns on ‘tp band. Now Verk. 
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A Typhoon off Formosa. 


Upon leaving Yokohama aboard the good brief glimpse outside. The sea, covered with 
steamship B., en route for Manila, I found cream-white foam, seemed as flat under theawful 
myself the sole saloon passenger, the fifty or | Wind as a pond; nevertheless the B. was rolling 
sixty others who had travelled with me from | 4s if in the trough of a heavy ground-swell, and 
San Francised having landed and gone their | at every roll a torrent of water like swift river- 
various ways in Japan, after bidding me com- | 'apids would sweep along the deck with incredible 
miserating farewells, one and all taking pains to | force and speed. 


assure me that my loneliness during the next 
few days would be relieved by excitement, as it 
was the height of the season for typhoons, and 


the B. was headed directly into the region where | there a brick, and this was the only sound which 


they occur. 

My departing friends grieved also that I was 
to spend a week in Hongkong, the hottest and 
most unhealthy place on earth at that time of 
year, and that we had lately read that the Island 
of Sangir, south of the Philippines, had become 
an active voleano, distributing the former inhabi- 
tants widely in the South Pacific Ocean, accom- 
panied by lava, ashes‘and other volcanic matter. 

Altogether it may be imagined that my feelings 
were somewhat lugubrious, as I stood on the 
“turtleback”’ of the B. and watched Yokohama 
break water fade away in the distance; especfally 
as the turtleback was adorned with eight ship’s 
coffins, each fashioned from a big log of wood 
split and hollowed out, containing the remains of 
as many Chinese passengers, which had been 
embalmed during the voyage by the surgeon at 
twelve “yen’’ apiece, and were being taken home 
to be buried in the sacred soil of China. 

We had fine weather at the beginning of the 
voyage, and I had regained my cheerfulness 
when, one evening after dinner, 1 found on deck 
a group of officers gathered at the rail, all gazing 





FIRST EFFECTS OF THE TYPHOON. 


away toward the southwest at a strange-looking 
bank of clouds, ugly with red and green color 
and edged with fang-like spikes of ragged, black 
vapor, rising over the dim, hazy line which 
represented the coast of China. 

In a moment the captain left the group and 
hurried into the chart-room, while the chief officer 
summoned a quartermaster and a Chinese sailor, 
and the three swung themselves down into the 
steerage, whence there soon arose the sounds 
of vigorous Anglo-Saxon commands and loud 
Mongolian expostulation. 

In a few moments the Chinese had all been 
hurried below and the huge hatch pushed into 
place and locked over them—not, however, before 
fifty or more yellow arms and hands had been 
thrust out, casting to the winds a multitude of 
red slips of paper covered with hieroglyphics, 
most of which whirled away to leeward, while a 
few drifted into the rigging or floated to the 
deck. These were prayers to the storm-spirit, 
that it would show mercy to the senders thereof 
during the coming typhoon. 

The officers had matters of their own to attend 
to that night, so I turned in early. By advice 
of the purser, I had exchanged my saloon state- 
room for a small one on the hurricane-deck, 
furnished with a single berth and no transom, 
but affording more air and coolness. 

When I fell asleep the ship was as steady 
48 a room-floor, and the only sounds were those 
of the watch lashing the steamer-chairs and 
other deck litter to the hand-rails, the rhythmic 
Jatring of the engines, and an occasional faint 
call from the lookout in his little porch on the 
foremast. 

I was awakened early next morning by a pair 
of hair-t rushes, a shaving-brush, and a soap-dish 
hitting me about the head and shoulders. Up I 
Sat, only to land on the floor in company with 
other toilet paraphernalia and my mackintosh, 
which had been flung from its hook, and envel- 
oped me like a big bat. 

I was extricating myself from the wreck of 
my lugeage and being banged about between the 
Wall and the edge of the berth, when the door 
Opened and shut with astonishing swiftness, and 
i caine the doctor in dripping oilskins, inquiring 
how I liked it and what he could do for me. 
Without waiting for an answer, and with a 
dexterity born of long sea-going experience, he 
manage! to put my belongings into their places 
— into my clotnes, with the mackintosh 


a told me that the ship had run into the edge 
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that she was “headed up” with engtnes going at 
full speed and had not made an eighth of a mile 
in that time; that a Chinese sailor and most of 
the deck litter, including all the steamer-chairs, 
had gone overboard, and that the island of 
Formosa was about twenty miles in a bee-line to 
leeward. 

“Now,” he added, “just hang on to me and 
we'll get down to breakfast.” 

The saloon companionway was around the 
corner from my stateroom door, and so I had a 


Now and then a shower of spray, mingled 
with great lumps of water, would crash against 
the deck-houses like small stones, with here and 


could be heard above the screaming of the wind 
through the rigging. ‘ 

There was no sighing or wailing or whooping 
about that wind; it simply screamed, without 
rising or falling inflection, appallingly and 


with the valves fastened back. 

The doctor at last succeeded in landing me in 
the saloon, and deposited me in a chair, mackin- 
tosh and all. The purser and his clerk were the 
only other officers present, except the captain, 
who was standing, a dripping giant, at the side- 
board, bolting cold beef and scolding the stewards 
for their slowness. ‘The monkey-like little Japs, 
however, were really doing wonderfully well 
under the circumstances, and supplied us with a 
very good break fast. 

“Are we all right?”’ I asked the purser. 

“We are as long as the engines hold,” he 
answered, calmly. 

“And suppose they don’t?” 

“Why, then, we shall be bumping on Formosa 
in mighty short order, 1 presume.”’ 

A typhoon is a sort of combination of cyclones 
moving in a vast circle, the interior of which is 
apt to be a flat calm, the whole mass advancing 
with considerable speed. They generally origi- 
nate in the China Sea during the summer and 
early autumn months, often sweeping up the coast 
as far as Japan and into the North Pacific. 

About ten o’clock I was in the smoking-room 
when the chief officer came in, with a burst of 
wind and water, to get a light for his pipe. He 
told me, between puffs, that a little steamer, 
probably a Japanese, had just crossed the B.’s 
bows, missing her by about twenty feet, and 
gone away to leeward in a smother of foam. 
“Tf she'd struck us,” said he, “‘there’d have been 
two missing ships, sure.’’ 

“May I go out and see what is going on?” 
I asked. 

“No!” he replied, emphatically. ‘We've lost 
one man to-day. He was only a Chinaman, of 
course, but we haven’t any to spare; and it 
doesn’t sound well for the line to lose passengers.” 
I stayed in. For three hours longer the steady 
shriek of the wind went on, and the B. rolled 
and rolled. Now and then, when the spray 
crashed less violently against the outside walls, I 
could hear a strange and, at first, unaccountable 
sound, peculiarly dismal and depressing, caused 
by the unhappy Celcstials in the steerage, 
endeavoring to allay the storm-spirit’s anger with 
songs and instrumental music. As they could 
be heard in the smoking-room on the hurricane- 
deck, the steerage must have been an unearthly 
pandemonium. 

A little after noon the wind began to moderate, 
or rather the ship began to work out of it, only 
to meet. a head sea which rendered the smoking- 
room uninhabitable, and disorganized even the 
little Japanese stewards, for tons of water began 
to crash over the bows as the steamer pitched 
into the huge rollers, piling up against the deck- 
houses and finding its way into the saloon in 
cataracts. 

Although more comfortable as far as motion is 
concerned for those on board, pitching is much 
more dangerous to a big steamer than rolling, for 
it throws the propellers out of water and sets 
the engines “racing,” with the probability of 
scattering propeller-blades to the winds, or of 
breaking the shafts. However, the sea had gone 
down next morning, and the B. was making 
good headway. 

In a few hours the great hills which guard the 
entrance to Hongkong Harbor came in sight. 
Soon after landing I was told a story current in 
the far East about a down-east Yankee skipper, 
who was making his first deep-sea voyage on a 
schooner from New York to Hongkong. 

After nearly four months he was almost in 
port when he ran into a typhoon. Mistaking it 
for an ordinary coast-of-Maine gale, he treated it 
accordingly, and instead of trying to work out, 
he hoisted a corner of a jib and ran before the 
wind. 

The result of his misjudgment was that he 
continued to run for seventeen days, and eventu- 
ally found himself in the middle of the South 
Pacific, half-way to South America. He made 
the best of his way back to Hongkong, arriving 
after a weary struggle. 

“How did he feel wh-n he got ashore?” 
“Well,” said my informant, another down- 
easter, retlectively, “che was what you might eall 





the typhoon about an hour and a half before ; 


monotonously, like several locomotive whistles | 
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FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious, 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. 

















10 days, if not entirely satisfactory to you, write us, and 
we will choertenL refund your dollar by return mail. 
THE FOSTER COMPANY, WILLISTON, VT. 
Reference, Howard National Bank, Burlington. 


VISITORS are al- 

ways welcome 
in The Companion 
Exhibition Room, 
in Boston, at 201 
Columbus Avenue. 
The Seven Thousand 
Amateur Photo- 
graphs are still on 
view and will remain 
so until October 1. 
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When paying out money 


for tea why not have the 
best? 

“Poor tea is “ poor stuff” 
to get into one’s system. 

You can just as well have 
a tea that is carefully se- 
lected, absolutely free from 
adulterations, and in every 


way perfect, if you get one of 


~ Chase & Sanborn’s — 
| Package Teas. 


They only come in pound 
and half-pound leads, and 


are guaranteed pure. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


















Housekeepers! 


This Label Means Something. 


It means the most durable, the handsomest, 
the strongest and the most economical 
cooking ware in the world. 


Sheet steel, double tinned, and 


superior to enamelled ware in 
every way. 


Be sure that this label is on the 
cooking ware that you buy and you 
will save time, strength, patience and 
money, and have better results in 
preparing food. 


S The Dover Cake Beater. 


S i I Off r! Send us fire cents to pay 
pec a e stage and we will send 
you one of our Dover Cake Beaters; | dy also for 
Srying doughnuts, boiling eggs, etc. 


DOVER STAMPING COMPANY, 90 North St., Boston. 
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All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 
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“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


With a box of Nervease pepdeche powders in my 
pocket I can bid defiance to headac 
One little powder on my tongue and in five min- 
utes my headache is a thing of the past. 
F. G. Barry, Editor of Dept. of Travel and Recrea- 
tion, “ Review of Reviews.” 


“Akt NERVEASE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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real peevish.”’ CHARLES B. Howarp. 








$19.00. 
No Better Machine 
At Any Price. 


Send for our Illustrated Booklet describing 
The New Companion Sewing Machine. It 
will be sent you free. : : : : ¢ ¢ ¢ 2 


PERRY MASON & CO. 
203 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass 
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It sets quicker 
than does. atiy 
other kind. 

It never varies 
in quality or quan- 
tity. 


It is absolutely 
pure and odorless. 


It dissolves in- AJ j, 
stantly in bojling 
water. 





It makes more It never fails but 





jelly than does always gives satis- 
any other kind. faction. 

It is put up so Every 13-cent 
that it requires no package makes % 
measuring. gallon of clear, 

firm jelly. 


Sold by leading grocers everywhere; if your grocer hasn’t it we will send you 


A full-sized Package by Mail for 13 Cts. 


Send Stamps. “ Minute” Receipt Book FREE. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 
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To win a race one must have a good start; the chatices are 
against one if behind at the beginning. 

To win in the race of life one must start with a sound con- 
ood health. A boy that 


PAF 


stitution ay ae chance for 
hasn't this is handicapped from the first. Give the boy a 
“send off’’—a chance to win in the world race. To do 

this you must feed him on food containing the necessary 
material to make good blood and build strong bones, nerves, 
muscle and brain equally and in right relation to each other. 
There is a food provided by Nature to dothis very thing 
and the result of using it is a strong, well-balanced, evenly 
» developed being. That foodis Wheat and we transform it into 


Shredded | 
Wheat Biscuit 


) 
) 

e 

4 by a process whereby we preserve every one of the 
, natural nutritive properties in the same proportion 
) as Nature gives them in the grain 
( 

)) 

) 

») 

) 









Thousands of families have no other bread in the 
house. They not only use the Biscuit.as a breakfast cereal 
and as a basis.in the preparation of innumerable other dishes, 
but with a sharp-pointed knife split them lengthwise into halves, 
toast to a light brown, being careful not to burn, and serve cold in 
place of sliced loaf bread, and there’s no better bread in the world. 

“‘ The Vital Question,’’ with 250 Receipts, sent FREE. 


ee WHEAT COMPANY, WORCESTER, | acne 
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You Order Extracts 


Don’t say simply ‘‘Send me some Vanilla,” or 

Lemon, Almond, Rose or whatever it may be, 

forthe grocer keeps several brands of extracts 

and oo orkin sell at about the same price, but the 

im varies greatly and if you have no 

rence in the matter.of what you buy he 

will naturally send you the kind he makes the 

most profit on. You can’t blame the grocer — 

the fault is yours. Specify what 7 want. Say 
you want such and such a flavor of 


_Baker’s 
Extracts 


And-why ‘“Baker’s” rather than some 
other brand? Because they are pure; made 
direct from the ‘finest fruits by our new 

rocess by which we secure the fruit flavors 
n all their native purity and strength and 
we give them to you as we get them—pure. 


As a rule use but*half as much of Baker's as of any other flavorings—result, flavor perfect, 
money saved. Always in full measure bottles—no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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RAE'S 
LUCCA OIL 


Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. 


For Salads, Table and 
Medicinal purposes .... 


Sold in Bottles and Gallon Cans by Leading Grocers. 








S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
































BLUE 


Z| gives a beautiful tint to 
ws]| linens, laces and goods that 
. EY are worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
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‘Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” = {f your grocer docan't keep 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Save the Coupons for Fremiums. 


























Of all the events of a lifetime, class-day - 
spreads require the daintiest refreshments. 


SQuires HAMS | ; 


are delicious and sweet, however they 
are served, and do not become dry nor 
coarse when made into sandwiches. 


Squire’s Boiled Hams 


are a great convenience when cooking 
facilities are limited. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston. 





